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HE first object of sight-saving classes is 
to conserve the sight of pupils in the 
school system where deterioration would 

likely occur under the stress of eye use in 
current methods of study in preparing lessons. 
The second object, of course, and this is far 
less important than that of saving vision, is 
to give the child an 
education suited to his 
capacity and need. 
We are only in the 
beginning of adapting 
modern methods of 
prevention of deterio- 
ration of vision to im- ag 
proved methods of 4708 inet 
education. In Eng- Needed 
land in 1908 school 
medical officers and 
educators worked out 
plans for educating a 
group of children 
handicapped by near- 
sight that had been 
found to grow pro- 
gressively worse un- 
der conditions obtain- 
ing in the London 
schools, the aim and 
object being to arrest 
the progress of near- 
sightedness (myopia). 
It was not until five 
years later that E. A. 
Allen promoted the 
first class for conser- 
vation of vision in Boston. From that small 
beginning made by Mr. Allen’s student, Miss 
Smith, in 1913, American educators, ophthal- 
mologists, and students of preventive medicine 
have gradually been promoting this sort of 
conservation in our educational systems. 
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Fourteen years’ experience with a problem 
that doesn’t bulk very large in any particular 
school is, of course, a fair guide, but this ex- 
perience is not enough from which to set up 
more than suggestive plans as to what should 
be undertaken in a great commonwealth. We 
could not more than estimate approximately 
what would be worthy 
of consideration for 
this State with its 
general educational 
problems now well in 
hand. Experience in 
sight-saving classes 
would indicate, how- 
ever, that a consider- 
able group of children 
will be found in every 
school system with 
such serious defects of 
vision, or so much im- 
pairment of vision 
that even with the 
best fitting with lenses 
they cannot keep pace 
with other seeing 
pupils except at too 
great a strain on such 
vision as may have 
been preserved. On 
the other hand some 
of these vision-handi- 
capped pupils do keep 
the pace, but do so 
1923 927 only by exacting so 

much personal time 
and attention of the teacher that the sight- 
handicapped pupil becomes a definite class 
handicap. Vision-handicapped groups of 
pupils, however, must be given visual educa- 
tion in contradistinction to those having only 
a little vision remaining or those definitely 
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blind, where the educational tools are largely 
tactile in type. Present indications are that 
classes for the blind are handling effectively 
this work for the blind and near-blind. 


There are no hard and fast rules which 
may be set up for determining where a child 
shall leave the class of full vision pupils for 
much school work, nor even exactly where he 
shall enter the class for the blind. Ohio, Min- 
nesota, and Connecticut have tried to set up 
tentative standards. 

Generally speaking, for a tentative guide 
experience would indicate that a pupil with a 
high defect of vision and with all correction 
given for distance that an ophthalmologist 
thinks wise to give, and still having not more 
than 20/70 by Snellen chart measurement in 
the better eye, should be set aside for a very 
special study by an ophthalmologist as likely 
a potential candidate for a sight-saving class. 
This screening will get a large group but will 
miss some. The downward limit of distant 
vision is roughly 20/200 in the better eye, 
pupils with so little vision of course being 
routed to classes for the blind. This eliminates 
a few more. 

A number of children, however, who would 
seem to merit special consideration for admis- 
sion to these classes, will not be reached by 
this tentative guide alone. Near-sighted chil- 
dren that on several tests show a tendency to 
become more noticeably or measurably near- 
sighted must be given ophthalmological con- 
sideration for admission to such a class. If the 
study demonstrates a progressive eye fault, 
then assignment to a sight-saving class may 
be imperative. Many ophthalmologists believe 
that when the best correction available in a 
near-sighted (myopic) pupil is 20/50 for dist- 
ant vision or less in the better eye, the child 
should during the greater part of school life 
be given the protective advantages of a sight- 
saving.class. There is less chance of the eye- 
balls stretching to a dangerous condition if 
safeguarded. 

Some school workers, on the advice of ex- 
perienced ophthalmologists, have advocated 
that children with hypermetropia (wrongly 
called far-sightedness) of high degree (five 
or more diopters), and showing signs of eye- 
strain while wearing the best obtainable cor- 
rection for the refractive error, should also be 
routed to a sight-saving class. 

A considerable number of children suffer 
with astigmatism (irregular curvature of the 
cornea or window of the eye) that is not com- 
pletely correctible by lenses. Where the as- 
tigmatism is associated with either myopia or 
hypermetropia, if the best distant vision ob- 
tainable after correction is 20/50 in the better 
eye, such pupil might better go to the sight- 
saving class, or at least be routed to the con- 
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sulting ophthalmologist for careful review to 
determine the wisdom of such procedure. 

There is another group, the vision-handi- 
capped, from which the sight-saving pupils 
may be recruited, that might be spoken of as 
those pupils suffering from congenital eye de- 
fects. In this group whether they be of mal- 
formation of the globe or pupils, or afflicted 
with congenital, primary, or secondary cata- 
racts, by careful school examination they would 
be screened out for reference to the consulting 
ophthalmologist. The ordinary Snellen dist- 
ance test should be used and if the best vision 
obtainable after correction is 20/70 or lower 
in the better eye, such pupils are better off in 
the sight-saving class. 

Pupils suffering with disease scars or chronic 
disease will furnish a certain proportion of the 
sight-saving pupils. An opthalmologist prac- 
ticing in a community where no sight-saving 
classes are organized will withdraw some such 
pupils from school. First, those having scars 
of disease, (the technical terms, maculae, 
nebulae, and lukoma,) shutting off good vision, 
with 20/70 as the best distant vision in the 
better eye; such pupils may occasionally be 
assigned to the sight-saving class, not because 
such vision as they have may degenerate but 
because the facilities for individual attention 
are better and the pupil may better keep the 
class pace in the special class. 

Among those pupils suffering from disease, 
we find certain sluggish inflammatory condi- 
tions where the oculist feels that the pupil 
in school with only limited use of the eye is 
hurt much less than in the home without any 
control; and yet the child with little use of 
eyes for close work may be securing some 
valuable education. The child with chronic 
disease of the eye ground itself (the inside 
lining of the back part of the eyeball), with 
best correction to 20/50 or lower, may often 
on the advice of the opthalmologist be admitted 
for months at a time to a sight-saving class. 

Lowering of vision due to atrophy of the 
optic nerve—that essential nerve pathway be- 
tween the eye and brain,—whether resulting 
from a systemic disease such as_ syphilis, 
from head injury or from focal infection, must 
always be treated as a special problem case. 
For a few of these children that are likely to 
lose their eyesight, visual education may be 
given in the sight-saving class until they reach 
the stage of blindness where schools for the 
blind will receive them and where teachers of 
the blind agree that they may with advantage 
begin with tactile methods. The school health 
worker and the ophthalmologist can usually 
work out these problems, sometimes only after 
conference with educators of the blind. 

Finally, disposition needs at times to be 
made of the albino child, the youngster who 
because of lack of pigment in the eye struc- 
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tures suffers severely from strong light. This 
sort of eye defect may be better protected by 
the individual attention likely to be afforded 
in a sight-saving class than in the regular 
grade, and the eye is less likely to deteriorate 
in vision under the eye care provided in sight- 
saving classes. 

In giving consideration to the various groups 
referred to, experience would indicate that in 
many communities the proportion of pupils 
likely to profit by sight-saving class assign- 
ment would reach one to every 500 on the 
school register. In some communities higher 
proportions have been found suitable for this 
sort of assignment. In London, where under 
the wise guidance of a competent ophthalmolo- 
gist they have had a long experience in this 
work, Dr. James Kerr says at least one of 
every one thousand on the school register needs 
to be assigned to special sight conservation 
classes. Dr. Newmayer in a Philadelphia study 
recently published says one in one thousand. 

With these studies and experiences before 
us, what would seem to be a conservative esti- 
mate as to the present need in Pennsylvania, 
and what would be a constructive suggestion 
as to where such classes might now be needed? 
Where does Pennsy]vania stand in relation to 
other states in the sight-saving program? 

At the present time, sight-saving classes are 
maintained in eighty cities in nineteen different 
states, a total of 292 such classes having been 
organized. Ohio leads with one organized 
class to approximately each 20,000 pupils, age 
6 to 16 years; Michigan stands second with one 
to 23,000; New York and Massachusetts third 
and fourth, with one class to 26,000 and 27,- 
000 respectively; Minnesota fifth; while Penn- 
sylvania stands thirteenth on the list of states 
maintaining sight-saving classes, with one 
class to each 146,000 of the age group 6 to 16 
years. 

Putting it another way, if Pennsylvania were 
to overtake Ohio the 13 classes now operating 
in the state (all of them in Philadelphia) 
would need to be increased to 96 for the State 
as a whole; to equal New York or Massachu- 
setts, 59 additional classes would be operating; 
or to equal Minnesota, 56 more classes would 
be needed. For the State as a whole to over- 
take Philadelphia’s proven need, 83 more 
classes would be required. 

Not one of the states standing high on the 
list, however, even approximates the number 
of pupils that experience in America would in- 
dicate should be in these classes, nor has any 
state equalled even the conservative estimate 
in London. For instance, with one class to 
20,000 pupils, granting that the average class 
admission may be not higher than twelve, Ohio 
has provision for only one out of each 1,643 
pupils of the six to sixteen year age group for 
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the State as a whole. The big city problems 
in Cleveland, Cincinnati, etc., may be well met. 
The town and rural problems are altogether 
inadequately met. 

Experience has not yet accumulated that 
would justify one in even attempting to out- 
line a tentative program for all the vision- 
handicapped school children in the rural and 
small town districts. One would be amply 
justified now, however, if the past experience 
in sight-saving work is dependable as a guide 
in urging school officials, health officials, the 
medical profession, and particularly the oph- 
thalmological branch of the medical profession, 
to prepare local communities above 25,000 
population to organize, support, and maintain 
sight-saving classes in suitable numbers and 
to provide these classes with all of the equip- 
ment essential for surrounding pupils with 
the best of eye care and for providing facili- 
ties for such study as may be deemed advisable 
to prevent further impairment of vision while 
securing education suitable to the pupil’s need. 

A year ago, while listening to Dr. Reiter 
comment upon the advisability of admitting 
rural pupils needing the opportunities and 
protection of sight-saving classes, explaining 
that remote residence makes them inaccessible 
to such classes, and discussing the wis- 
dom of admitting them to schools for 
the blind as boarders, routing them to the 
sight-saving classes in the cities of Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh for educational guidance, 
it occurred to me that possibly another con- 
structive plan might be well worth considera- 
tion for this rural and small town group. Why 
could the State not apply an older method of 
institutional child care, and assemble those iso- 
lated rural children in a house in a large 
center of population under the care of a house 
mother who would apply the best principles 
of eye hygiene in the home and who might 
see that these children were chaperoned to a 
near-by, well organized sight-saving class? 

Why would it not be practical in Pennsyl- 
vania to take advantage in location of one of 
the well organized state teachers colleges in 
the eastern part of the State, rent a house 
near by large enough to accommodate about 
a dozen children if that many suitable vision- 
handicapped rural school children be found, 
equip both house mother and the house for the 
care of visually handicapped children, organ- 
ize an ideal sight-saving class under the Teach- 
ers College management in the near by prac- 
tice school, equip the classroom in the most 
modern way for sight-saving work, and there 
apply the ideals of this special education not 
only in the interest of the visually handicapped 
pupils, but for dramatizing lessons in eye 
hygiene in full view of future teachers. 


(Turn to page 134) 





Types of Teaching Reading 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


VERY elementary school teacher is 
E familiar with the fact that the methods 
and content of teaching reading are 
changing rapidly. These reforms may be at- 
tributed to changing social need, to the enrich- 
ment of school curriculums, and to the results 
of hundreds of scientific studies of reading 
made during recent years. It should not be 
thought, however, that uniform changes have 
been made in the methods and content of read- 
ing in all schools. As a matter of fact, many 
different methods of improving the teaching 
of reading have been tried in the United States. 
It is the purpose of this article to describe 
six types of teaching that are illustrated in 
current practice. The characteristics of these 
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types are in some cases much alike, and the 
examples presented do not illustrate all of the 
methods which are in use. They serve here, 
however, to focus attention on _ significant 
tendencies in the teaching of reading and to 
suggest important problems which teachers 
should study carefully. 


TRADITIONAL METHODS OF TEACHING READING 

It will be helpful at the beginning of this 
discussion to recall some of the methods of 
teaching which were used widely in the past. 
As a rule instruction in reading was given 


only during the reading period. Reading was 
thus set off sharply from the other subjects 
in which opportunities are always present for 
valuable instruction in methods of interpreting 
and using the content of the printed page. The 
reading material provided in the special read- 
ing class was limited largely to that found in 
a basal set of readers, in a small number of 
supplementary readers, and in a few library 
books. As a result, pupils secured a very 
limited range of experience through reading 
during the reading period. Both the content 
and the methods of teaching reading were 
controlled by three aims, namely, to master 
the mechanics of reading, to develop habits 
of effective oral reading, and to cultivate the 
appreciation of good literature. All of these 
aims are important. When instruction is lim- 
ited to them, however, other important phases 
may be neglected. 

Attention in the type of teaching described 
was directed largely during reading periods 
to accuracy of word recognition, to reading 
aloud, and to the study of literary selections 
chosen largely in conformity with adult stand- 
ards. Classwork proceeded from day to day 
with little or no variation. Supplementary 
readers were used for practically the same 
purposes as the basal readers. Each class 
met as a unit, there being little or no differ- 
entiation of instruction to meet individual 
needs and interests. Teachers who taught in 
the way described usually assumed that the 
training given during the reading period de- 
veloped all the reading attitudes, habits, and 
skills needed by the pupils in the various read- 
ing activities in which they engage. As will 
be shown later, such a program fails to pro- 
vide adequately for the reading needs of pupils 
today. Furthermore, this type of teaching 
reading is at variance in most particulars 
with the procedures suggested by the results 
of scientific studies of reading. 


A RICH AND VARIED PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES 
DURING THE READING PERIOD 

A second type of teaching reading is illus- 
trated in classrooms which provide an en- 
riched program of activities during the read- 
ing period. The chief aims in teaching reading 
in these cases are to give children rich and 
varied experiences through reading, to stimvu- 
late good thinking, to arouse strong motives 
for and permanent interest in reading, and 
to provide for the economical and orderly de- 
velopment of essential reading attitudes, hab- 
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its, and skills. The use of a basal set of read- 
ers is supplemented by the use of a variety 
of books, such as “story book,” “silent read- 
ers,” “study readers,” “dramatic readers,” and 
library books for group and independent 
reading. 

Instead of a uniform program throughout 
a week or a month the reading activities vary 
from day to day to serve different purposes, 
such as to find specific information, to enjoy 
an interesting story, to inform or entertain 
others, or to develop accuracy and independ- 
ence in word recognition. The content and 
methods are adapted daily to meet individual 
needs that are caused by differences in previ- 
ous training and experience and in capacity 
to learn. Furthermore, much greater attention 
is given to silent reading than was formerly 
true. Oral reading is limited largely to audi- 
ence situations in which real motives for read- 
ing to others stimulate the reader to do his 
best and to special occasions when children 
strive to improve their performance under 
guidance and in the light of definite stand- 
ards. Interest and appreciation are thus 
aroused through wide reading of various in- 
teresting types of material rather than through 
intensive study and oral reading. 

It is apparent that this type of teaching is 
superior in many respects to what was called 
the traditional type. It marks the beginning 
of a series of reforms of large significance, 
but as will be shown later, it is an incomplete 
type. Many other changes are necessary in 
order to raise reading instruction to a high 
level of efficiency. 


WIDE READING IN ALL SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

A third type of teaching reading is found 
in many schools which supplement a rich pro- 
gram of activities during the reading period 
with opportunities for wide reading in the 
content subjects and in a special literature 
period. School libraries or classroom libraries, 
provided independently or through the active 
cooperation of public libraries, are essential 
in this type of teaching. What is done in the 
reading period is closely correlated with the 
training undertaken in class dealing with other 
subjects. For example, construction lessons 
and excursions often provide the material on 
which simple, valuable reading lessons are 
based. Interest is aroused during the story 
hour or language period in selections or poems 
which are later read and enjoyed during the 
reading period. Furthermore, topics discussed 
in recitations devoted to content subjects, such 
as “Life in Holland;” are made the basis of 
many interesting lessons during the reading 
period. 

Reading when thus developed into a very 
general activity plays an increasingly import- 
ant role in the life of boys and girls and in the 
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enrichment of their experiences and interests 
both in and out of school. Even in the kinder- 
garten and in the first grade it becomes some- 
thing more than a formal exercise. It is in- 
troduced in the primary grades in the form 
of blackboard lessons, mimeographed material, 
and simple interesting books. Many opportu- 
nities for reading are provided in the middle 
and upper grades, including a rich variety 
of books which are of a recreational character 
or of a kind designed to promote purely in- 
dividual interests. Reading materials of vary- 
ing levels of difficulty are provided for each 
class in order to meet the needs of pupils who 
differ widely in reading achievement. Many 
interesting, attractive library books which 
pupils may read independently are provided 
in all classrooms. Magazines and newspapers 
are kept on the library tables in the middle 
and upper grades, from contact with which 
pupils may acquire interest in current events 
and in discussions of important social issues. 
The distinguishing aim of this third type of 
instruction is to supplement the activities of 
the reading period with opportunity to read 
much simple, interesting reading material re- 
lating to all the child’s interests both in and 
out of school. It is obvious that instruction 
of the type described is far more valuable than 
that provided at either of the levels previously 
described in this article. 


SYSTEMATIC GUIDANCE IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF APPROPRIATE READING ATTITUDES, HABITS, 
AND SKILLS THAT INVOLVE READING 


A fourth type of instruction in reading is 
illustrated by the activities of teachers who 
recognize that specific guidance and training 
in habits of reading are necessary in order to 
develop complete mastery of the different kinds 
of activities essential in the various situations 
in which reading is employed. Some of the 
chief differences between this and the preced- 
ing type of instruction may be illustrated by 
means of a contrast. 


In a recent study, which included the co- 
operation of more than twenty schools, it was 
found that about one-third of the schools were 
provided with an ample variety of reading 
materials for use in the various school sub- 
jects and were profiting from many of the 
advantages which attach to the use of such 
materials. However, the teachers in these 
schools which were alike in their provision of 
abundant material had adopted two radically 
different plans of guidance and training. Some 
of the teachers cultivated during the reading 
period only the attitudes, habits, and skills 
required in the study of literary selections. 
They assumed that little or no direction of 
reading activities was necessary when pupils 
tried to read for information in non-literary 
fields. As a consequence the pupils made use 
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of inappropriate habits or cultivated careless 
and inaccurate ways of reading which had to 
be corrected later. 


A second group of teachers recognized that 
systematic training and guidance were needed 
in the different reading situations. They accord- 
ingly made detailed studies to determine the 
reading and study habits needed in each subject 
involving reading. Some of the attitudes and 
habits common to several subjects were made 
the basis of specific training during the read- 
ing period. Other attitudes and habits pecu- 
liar to a given subject were emphasized in 
connection with the reading situations in which 
they naturally appeared. Frequent tests were 
given to determine both general reading 
achievement and efficiency in reading for spe- 
cific purposes in content subjects. The results 
showed marked improvement in all the dif- 
ferent types of reading and an absence of that 
confusion or inefficiency which appears when 
pupils do not know how to adapt their reading 
to different types of material. The provision 
of opportunity to read widely in all school 
activities is a distinct step forward, but the 
systematic development of appropriate habits 
and skills suited to the different kinds of 
material read is an essential step of the great- 
est significance. 


ORGANIZING TEACHING IN LARGE INTERESTING 
UNITS 


A fifth type of teaching is illustrated in the 
better schools of our country in which the 
materials read are organized about large, in- 
teresting problems or topics. The nature of 
such units is suggested by the following titles: 
“Mother Goose and Her Family,” in the first 
grade reading class; “The History of Chicago,” 
in a third-grade community-life class; “Why 
Japan is the Britain of the Orient,” in a fifth- 
grade geography class; and “The Character- 
istics of a Real Patriot.” in a seventh-grade 
literature class. Thes: units are in striking 
contrast, both in breadth and variety of con- 
tent and in organization, to the unrelated se- 
lections in readers, and to the page by page 
assignment in textbooks used in content sub- 
jects. Furthermore, such units encourage the 
cultivation of habits of coherent thinking as 
well as stimulate good habits of reading. The 
fact should now be apparent that teachers 
often face the obligation of reorganizing the 
materials of instruction in order to raise in- 
struction in reading to a high level of efficiency. 


PROVISION OF WIDE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
INDEPENDENT READING AND STUDY 


A sixth level of teaching is illustrated in 
those schools which provide pupils opportunity 
to read widely for recreation and to engage 
in independent reading and study. The one 
type of reading is provided by schools which 
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permit pupils to go regularly to the reading 
table or the library primarily to satisfy in- 
terest and to derive pleasure and satisfaction. 
The second type is provided by teachers who 
encourage pupils as early as the third and 
fourth grades to select problems for indi- 
vidual study and investigation and to prepare 
coherent reports with such guidance from the 
teachers as may be necessary. These oppor- 
tunities insure the establishment of permanent 
habits of reading and the cultivation of effi- 
cient habits in independent reading projects. 

The types of teaching which have been de- 
scribed form a series of standards by which a 
teacher may measure the efficiency of her in- 
struction in reading. It is impossible for a 
teacher to change at once from the first to 
the sixth type, incorporating into her teaching 
all of the advantages of the intermediate types. 
Familiarity with these six types of teaching, 
however, should serve to stimulate teachers 
to improve the efficiency of their instruction 
in reading as rapidly as possible. 





Are You a Good Citizen? 


Many of the failures of progressive move- 
ments are due to the indifference of our best 
citizens. The failure of the average American 
to be assessed, pay his taxes, register, and 
vote, is responsible for most of the evils of 
democracy. Teachers who must not only teach 
good citizenship but serve as examples of it 
should not be numbered among those who neg- 
lect their civic duties. 

There is no group of citizens who would 
profit more by the success of the proposed 
Penn State College $8,000,000 Bond Issue for 
buildings and equipment than the teachers of 
Pennsylvania whose pupils are being turned 
away from the college by hundreds every year 
and whose own educational opportunities are 
limited by the limitations imposed on the col- 
lege by lack of adequate support. 


It is assumed that every teacher in Penn- 
sylvania and every citizen interested in educa- 
tion is friendly to The Pennsylvania State 
College and desires its success. That being 
true, it is only necessary for all good citizens 
to register and vote for the Penn State Bond 
Issue in the coming general election to insure 
its success. The Pennsylvania State Education 
Association unanimously approved this amend- 
ment at the Lancaster meeting in December. 
The superintendents of the state at the annual 
conference at State College in August unani- 
mously approved the amendment. It only re- 
mains for the teachers to go to the election 
and vote as their own interests dictate and to 
encourage their friends to do likewise. The 
College, “for the future of the youth of Penn- 
sylvania,” urges every citizen to do his duty. 
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“The Angelus” 


By Jean Francois Millet 
Henry Turner Bailey 


(c) Art Extension Society 


Breton’s picture “The Song of the Lark” 
asks you to hear the song of a bird; Millet’s 
— invites you to hear the sound of a 
ell. 

Of course you have heard bells ringing— 
a school bell, a fire bell, a church bell. Did 
you ever hear the bell of a country meeting- 
house, at nine o’clock on a quiet Sabbath morn- 
ing, calling people to prepare for the service! 
The tones, softened by the distance, echo over 
the wide landscape and come to the ear as en- 
chanting music of unearthly sweetness. 

In Brittany where Millet lived, the church 
bells call people to evening prayer just after 
sunset. Wherever they are, whatever they are 
doing, the devout folk stop work, bow their 
heads, and thank God for another day’s work 
done, and another night’s rest to come. 

Millet saw all that as something beautiful 
and right, and wanted everybody else to see it 
that way; so he painted this picture. 

The distant church spire, the broad fields, 
the two peasants standing reverently in the 
foreground, as they hear the music of the 


distant bell, make us stop and think. The 
day’s work finished, they were just ready to 
go home—the barrow loaded for the man to 
wheel, the basket ready for the woman to carry 
—when they heard the bell. Instantly the man 
removed his cap, the woman folded her hands, 
and they bowed their heads in prayer. 

In the original painting a great flock of 
birds darkens the sky above the woman’s head. 
“Our heavenly Father feedeth them,” you re- 
member; will he not care for his children who 
are “of more value than many sparrows?” 
Has he not blessed the field with its harvest? 
Is it not right to return thanks? Should we 
not all take time to do that every day? 

And the glory of the sunset floods everything 
with its soft radiance, giving a touch of beauty 
to the most commonplace things, gilding the 
sack of potatoes, the basket, even the wooden 
shoes of the tired feet. How beautiful it all 
is—as lovely as the sound of the Angelus itself. 
It is as beautiful as the sheltering wings and 
the silvery tones of an angel from heaven— 
blessing the pure in heart. 
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Bonds for Forests 


ROBERT E. LARAMY 
Altoona, Pa. 


In the rear of our home is a splendid white 
oak, two hundred fifty years old. Two hundred 
fifty years ago William Penn offered to Charles 
II to exchange his father’s debt for a district 
in America. Penn proposed the name Syl- 
vania, “wood lands,” but the king’s secretary 
added Penn to the name and so we have Penn’s 
Woods. 

The millions of ancestors of this and other 
great oaks and the millions of ancestors of 
pine, hemlock, chestnut, walnut, hickory, locust, 
poplar, ash, maple, and many other great trees 
gave honor to the name. Today it is difficult 
to find a stand of virgin timber, primeval for- 
est, in Pennsylvania. Single trees which today 
would be worth one or two hundred dollars 
were cut down and burned to clear the land. 

Where the cleared land has remained avail- 
able for fruitful cultivation, our state has 
gained. But millions of acres useful for ro 
other purpose have lost their covering of trees, 
and no proper productive forests have taken 
their place. This is the extremely wasteful 
policy from which nearly all states have suf- 
fered and are now suffering. Gradually the 
nation is coming to realize the very hurtful 
results of this policy. The national govern- 
ment—though all too slowly—is leading the 
way. Terrible disasters such as the recent 
devastation of the lowlands in the Mississippi 
basin have awakened dull minds. 

Great floods, however, are not the onlv evil 
result. The removal of the fertile soil from 
the water shed is an irreparable damage with 
immense economic loss. Rivers going out in 
floods mean low water in dry seasons since the 
waters are not conserved in the forests to find 
their way gradually and more unifermly to 
the streams. The streams are no longer fit 
for the fish which formerly lived there in great 
numbers. A great source of food supply is 
destroyed. 

It is worth the while to consider the actual 
loss to all citizens of the commonwealth 
through the increased cost of lumber. Four- 
fifths of all wood now used in Pennsylvania is 
imported from outside and the greater part 
from long distances. It now takes more than 
$25,000,000 to pay the annual freight bill on 
lumber brought into Pennsylvania. The larger 
part of this our own forests might supply. 

Consider, however, the many little settle- 
ments in the mountains of our state which 
grew up with the lumber industry and have 
had to die out as the timber was removed. 
Many of the descendants of these settlers still 
live back in the woods, but life is hard; schools 
are poor or none; churches cannot exist; and 
social conditions are often at their worst. 

Let the state buy back these waste lands 
and develop the forests. As the years go by, 
lumber would be taken out not wholesale but 
as the trees become fit. The forests would con- 
tinue; new trees would take the place of those 
cut down. A continuing lumber industry would 
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be developed. Once again communities would 
grow up beyond our farm regions near or in 
the forests. Good roads would be maintained, 
and people might live happily in helpful wood 
industries under the most healthful conditions 
for the rearing of children. 

One might go on at great length to discuss 
the improvement of climate through the yield- 
ing of moisture in the great forest centers, the 
great beauty of the forests, and the endless 
satisfaction they would give to all the people 
in every section, the refuge for wild animal 
life, the protection of fish in the streams, the 
restoration of our bird life, and the improve- 
ment of all nature outdoors. 

The bond issue is our subject. Pennsylvania 
has made progress in forestry. We may well 
be proud of what has been done. But progress 
has been too slow. Trees grow slowly. Our hills 
and our streams are fast being ruined. Many 
sections of our state present a sorry picture of 
desolation. Legislatures have session after 
session neglected to provide money for the 
purchase of additional forests. Straight out 
purchase from current revenues is the better 
plan, but time has shown that this method is 
bringing us nowhere. After long delay with 
years of hard and determined effort by small 
groups of unselfish citizens, the citizens of 
Pennsylvania have an opportunity to insure 
funds for the renewal of our forests. The bond 
issue will provide $25,000,000 to be distributed 
over ten years. No purchase may be made 
for a price greater than ten dollars per acre. 
The issue is in every way safeguarded. If 
the general assembly provides money, bonds 
need not be issued. If money is not appro- 
priated, the department of forest and waters 
through the success of the forestry bond issue 
campaign may still go ahead. 

This amendment to the constitution provid- 
ing $25,000,000 for purchase of forest lands is 
justified again on the ground that it is an in- 
vestment. The forests will maintain them- 
selves, pay all interest charges, and provide 
for the redemption of the bonds. No othcr 
proposed bond issue is of this character. 

In many states of the union, especially the 


western—a notable example is Michigan—the- 


school development of the state rests largely 
upon the revenues coming from the forestry 
resources of the state. One could not easily 
over-predict the blessings which may accrue to 
our good commonwealth of Pennsylvania from 
its renewed forests when its citizens can once 
more enjoy the grandeur of Penn’s Woods. 

This is written not merely to ask teachers 
to support the bond issue. We wish to ask 
a little extra devotion this coming month to 
the cause of forests in Pennsylvania. Let’s 
go over the matter with our girls and boys in 
all their subjects including art and music, 
until they take it to their parents, and their 
parents go to the polls alert to support the bord 
issue for forests in Pennsylvania. 

The Conservation Council of Pennsylvania in 
the Commonwealth Building at Harrisburg will 
gladly furnish leaflets to any teacher who 
applies. 
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Pennsylvanians Win Scholastic Awards 


WENTY THOUSAND students from 

every state in the country participated 

in the literary and art divisions of the 
Scholastic awards, annual contest for high 
school students sponsored by the Scholastic, 
national high school magazine. In the art divi- 
sion, the work of more than seven hundred 
students is now on exhibition at the first 
National High School Art Exhibit, which is 
being held at the art galleries of the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh. 

The purpose of the Scholastic awards is to 
promote and stimulate the development of pic- 
torial and graphic arts, and literature and 
drama among high school students. $3,000 in 
prizes was awarded to students in the different 
divisions of the awards. 


(Left), Vase, by Marthe Gleason, Peabody High School, 


awarded first prize; (Center), Dog and Turtle, by Helen 
Meigs, Peabody High School, second prize; (Right), Pitcher, 
by John McCance, Schenley High School, honorable mention. 


Winners in the state of Pennsylvania were: 
Pittsburgh: 

Martha Gleason, Peabody High School, first 
prize in pottery; Helen Meigs, Peabody High 
School, second prize in pottery; Herman Ner- 
vis, Schenley High School, third prize in pot- 
tery; Vera Bedilion, honorable mention in pot- 
tery; John McCance, Schenley H. S., honorable 
mention in pottery; Kathryn Pierce, Schenley 
H. S., honorable mention in pottery; Josephine 
Swartzenburg, Schenley H. S., honorable men- 
tion in pottery; Charlotte Rosner, Schenley 
H. S., first prize in metal work; Sam Mysels 
and Raymond Thomas, Schenley H. S., third 
prize in the metal work; Harvey Cushman, 
Schenley H. S., honorable mention in the metal 
work; Carl Crow, Allegheny H. S., honorable 
mention in the metal work; William Leonard, 
Peabody H. S., honorable mention in the metal 
work; Leroy Pulliam, Fifth Avenue H. S., hon- 
orable mention in the metal work; Jack Dan- 
iels, Allegheny H. S., honorable mention in 
design; Jean Baldinger, Oliver H. S., honor- 
able mention in textiles; Ruth Dell, Oliver H. 
S., honorable mention in textiles; Louise Ste- 
venson, Peabody H. S., honorable mention in 
textiles; Eugene Gittings, Peabody H. S., first 
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prize in the graphic arts; also special mention 
in the George Bellows Memorial Award; Char- 
lotte Reizenstein, Peabody H. S., commenda- 
tion in the graphic arts; William Hartz, Pea- 
body H. S., honorable mention in the graphic 
arts; Robert Boston, Peabody H. S., special 
mention in the pictorial art; and Helen Cuff, 
Schenley H. S., special mention in the pic- 
torial art. 





Anthony Henrici, Sewickley High School, honorable 


mention in poetry 


Ruth Niebel, Lemoyne High School, honorable mention 
in the essay 


Rollin Steinmetz, Lemoyne High School, 
third prize for frontispiece. 


Irwin Shapiro, Braddock High School, spe- 
cial honorable mention in poetry, 
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Ruth Gibson, Butler High School, second prize in short 
‘ story 





The Cost of Schools 


JOY ELMER MORGAN 
Editor of The Journal of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Often when it is suggested that an extra 
appropriation of money be made for the public 
schools, or a fraction added to the school tax, 
the cry is raised that already there is too much 
being spent, and figures are quoted that do 
seem astoundingly large when one does not 
stop to compare them. Yet, in fact, the total 
cost of our schools is really amazingly smail 
when compared with the vastly larger amounts 
spent for waste, ill health, crime, and luxuries. 
Every time one cent is spent for public schools, 
four are spent for ill health, five for crime, 
and five for certain luxuries. 


Cost SHOWN 

According to the Bureau of Education fig- 
ures for 1925, the total expenditure per pupil 
in average daily attendance for the nation as 
a whole was less than one hundred dollars. 
The total expenditure per capita of population 
was only $17.15. Divide that by three hundred 
and sixty-five and the quotient is less than 
five cents a day per capita for the cost of edu- 
cating the nation’s children—the most import- 
ant single activity of organized society. 

With wealth rolling up around us until there 
are billions in saving banks, while at the same 
time we have hundreds of thousands of un- 
employed, can we afford not to spend more 
for schools? Are not many of these unem- 
ployed really unemployable under present con- 
ditions because their education did not go far 
enough? 

Modern life and modern industry require a 
standard of personal fitness and a degree of 
informed intelligence not demanded under sim- 
pler conditions. Tomorrow’s life will be even 
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more exacting in its demand for informed ef- 
fectiveness. Ignorance and lack of skill will 
be even costlier than now. The air age is 
upon us and to ignore its implications in terms 
of education is simply to handicap the unfor- 
tunate ones whose schooling is our duty. Nor 
should it be less effective than modern condi- 
tions require. 
EFFICIENCY COUNTS 

We need not delude ourselves into thinking 
that the nation can afford to do less than its 
best by all of its youth. People move about 
easily and depend much upon each other. An 
efficient secretary multiplies the power of the 
executive; a reliable housekeeper maintains 
the health and peace of the family. We are 
all one in the end and our children will be 
more intimately dependent upon the intelli- 
gence and good spirit of their fellows than are 
we today. The slow and sure process of edu- 
cation is the only way out. Our people have 
started upon that way and they cannot and 
dare not turn back, for it is the way of free- 
dom and achievement. 

All that we put into the schools comes back 
many-fold. We put a dollar into education and 
gather two from our commerce; we build tech- 
nical schools and found new industries; we 
draw four million of our young people into 
high schools and lay the foundation for a new 
civilization. If we want that civilization to 
be fine and large-minded, we must attract into 
our schools as teachers the keenest minds, the 
finest spirits, and the greatest hearts from 
among our young people. We must be as gener- 
ous in equipping these schools as we are in 
equipping our homes, our shops, or our indus- 
tries. We must keep the doors open to youth, ac- 
cording to their talents, in the elementary 
school, in the high school, in the college, and in 
the special schools of all types that are needed 
to prepare people to be happy and useful in 
home and occupational life as it exists today. 

We cannot afford to starve education—- 
fundamental alike to individual success and 
national security. Let us rather insist that 
money wisely spent for good schools is an in- 
telligent investment which every community 
should make according to its resources, its 
needs, and its ambitions for its children.— 
Supreme Council, 33° Bulletin. 





Correction 


In the September JOURNAL, page 62, an- 
nouncing the award of the Nathan C. Schaeffer 
scholarship to Erna Grassmuck, we stated in 
error that the fund is held by the authorities 
of Franklin and Marshall College. We are 
informed that the fund is held by the Lan- 
caster Foundation, an organization made up 
of nearly all the banks of Lancaster, having 
no connection whatever with Franklin and 
Marshall College. 
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BUCCCUSi ete Re etsteaete Oceeetttitiaretiin beestte 


Inter Nos 
(No. 2) 

The working units of our Association are the 
local branches. Under their duly elected offi- 
cers these locals, of which there are now 262, 
hold professional meetings with discussion 
programs often combining social features and 
refreshments. Some publish bulletins and re- 
ports of committee investigations, and, through 
the local press, keep interest in the schools at 
a proper pitch. Some promote professional 
study. Others carry on welfare work, such as 
relief of distressed members, group insurance, 
promotion of sick leave, sabbatical leave, ade- 
quate salaries, and satisfactory contracts. All 
conduct membership campaigns for local, state, 
and national associations and aim at an all- 
inclusive membership with each member at 
work in some extra curricular activity of pro- 
fessional interest. 

The local branch with its varied activities 
is the foundation stone of the whole structure 
of district, state, national, and world organi- 
zations. This whole superstructure of pro- 
fessional associations depends upon the sanity, 
vitality, and activity of the local branch, wheth- 
er it be the county, district, college, or uni- 
versity group. 

Many locals by group action pay local, state, 
and national dues at one fell swoop and thus 
conserve time, energy, and money for other 
professional work. When they clear the deck 
of this essential they free themselves, their 
officers, and their state and national associa- 
tions for constructive endeavor. 


LOCALS REPORT 


Villanova College, through Procurator P. L. 
Colgan, was the first local branch to send dues 
for the current year. On August 26, that 
institution sent $12 to cover dues for 12 fac- 
ulty members. 

Sharon, through Superintendent W. D. Gam- 
ble, was second. On August 29, that district 
sent $181 to cover 100 percent membership— 
. one increase of 16 members over 1927- 


Snyder County, through Superintendent 
Harold W. Follmer, was third. On AuguS&t 
30, that county sent $152 to cover 100 percent 
enrolment—an increase of three. 

Blair county, through Superintendent T. S. 
Davis, came next by sending on August 31 
dues for 248 members, 100 percent, an increase 
of one. 

Logan Township, Blair County, maintained 
its consistent record of 100 percent for the 
fifth consecutive year under Superintendent 
M. A. Dively by sending on September 4 dues 
for an even 100 members, an increase of three 
over a year ago. 
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Clearfield county was next. On September 
5, Superintendent W. P. Trostle sent dues for 
495. 


Berks county, through Superintendent A. F. 
Kemp, gladdened the hearts of Headquarters 
staff by sending on September 8 a check for 
$753 to cover 100 percent membership, an in- 
crease of 24, 


The following local branches have reported an 
enrolment of 100 per cent for 1928-29 and have 
sent in their dues and enrolment cards: 


Allegheny County 
Ambridge 

Berks County 
Blair County 
Cameron County 
Crawford County 
Logan Township 
Mahanoy Township 
Montgomery County 
Palmerton 

Pike County 
Sharon 

Snyder County 


100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


157 100% 





The Business of Learningt 


This past month saw an army of approxi- 
mately two and one-fourth millions, or about 
one-fourth of the population of Pennsylvania, 
begin a term of full-time study in schools and 


colleges. Over five-sixths of these learners 
enrolled in schools supported in whole or in 
part by public funds. 


These learners are being taught by approxi- 
mately 75,000 teachers, 59,000 of whom are 
public school teachers. The cost of public edu- 
cation is sixty-eight cents per pupil per day 
attended, and the average pupil in Pennsylvania 
has an opportunity to attend school 180 days. 
Dean Lord of Boston University in an exten- 
sive study reviewed in this issue of the JOURNAL 
claims that each dollar spent for education 
returns ten or more dollars in increased in- 
come. Though the total cost of $200,000,000 
a year for public education in Fennsylvania 
is a big sum, it is said to mean an increased 
income of over $2,000,000,000! The value of 
learning is staggering according to the best 
dollars and cents figuring we humans are able 
to do, then what must be its value in human 
satisfaction? 


+ The estimates contained herein were prepared after 
consultation with H. E. Gayman, Director of Research and 
Statistics, State Department of Public Instruction. 
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The Executive Council 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1928 


Pursuant to the call of President Joseph 
F. Noonan, the Executive Council of the P. S. 
E. A. met September 15, 1928 at 9:30 A. M. 
at Headquarters and transacted the following 
business: 

I. Approved a report of the Executive Secre- 
tary on: 

Finances 
Furnishing the women’s rest room 
Lessees of stores and offices 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL—Edu- 
cational Review 
Membership drives 
Convention District programs 

. Reading convention 

Received a report on proposed legislation 
from Superintendent Charles S. Davis, 
Steelton, chairman legislative commit- 
tee. 

Received a report on Group Insurance 
from Leo R. De Long, Director Teacher 
Training Extension, Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Approved by unanimous vote the fol- 
lowing report of a sub-committee of the 
Executive Council on the Association’s 
research program: 


Research agencies which make vital and 
substantial contributions to educational theory 
and practice may be generally classified as 
follows: (a) Graduate Schools of Education 
(b) State Departments of Public Instruction 
(c) Research Bureaus of City School Systems 
(d) Privately Endowed Foundations and Pri- 
vate Corporations Engaged in Educational Re- 
search (e) Voluntary Teachers’ Organizations 
Maintaining a Research Service. Of these 
agencies, the most recent is the voluntary 
teachers’ organization. 


OBJECTIVES OF OLDER RESEARCH AGENCIES 


1. Pure research is peculiarly the function 
of the graduate school of education. Here 
the facilities and the organization needed to 
stimulate abstract thinking on a highly spec- 
ialized scale are available for such work. 

2. Applied research organized for the de- 
termination of proper standards in the field 
of instruction, including the application of 
tests and measurements in a professional man- 
ner should be primarily the function of state 
department of public instruction. 

8. Theoretical and practical research in- 
volving the solution of problems in individual 
school districts is the function of the admin- 
istrative agencies in such school districts, 
bureaus of research being particularly effective 
in the first-class cities and larger districts. 

4. Primary research in uncharted field of 
educational enterprise not covered by other re- 
search agencies is the special province of the 
privately endowed foundation and of the re- 
search bureaus of private corporations. 
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FUNCTION OF P. S. E. A. RESEARCH SERVICE 


The function of research in a voluntary 
teachers’ organization is the scientific study of 
teacher-problems and problems of organization 
rather than teaching problems, and the collec- 
tion of factual data for the use of educational 
coworkers throughout the area served. 


ANALYSIS OF PRESENT RESEARCH PROGRAM 


1. It encroaches upon the functional field 
of other research agencies without helping 
them in any way and involves the Association 
in embarrassing entangling alliances which 
will result in irreparable harm if not dissolved. 
By invading the field of tests and measure- 
ments, it apparently conflicts with the legal 
prerogatives of the state department of nublic 
instruction. By allying itself with the Car- 
negie Foundation For the Advancement of 
Teaching, it lays aside its own business to 
interfere in the affairs of others. It empha- 
sizes pure research and thus essays the role 
of the graduate school of education. Its pres- 
ent aims are vague, uncertain, and ambiguous. 

2. A dual system of administrative control 
has developed with serious and flagrant lapses 
of definite managerial responsibility. On the 
one hand, the executive secretary is charged 
with the coordination of all association activi- 
ties. On the other hand, the research depart- 
ment, acting independently, with no definite 
direction from any administrative officer, oper- 
ates as a separate unit of the association. Such 
a theory is both unexcusable and unwarrant- 
ed, and can lead only to confusion, chaos, and 
disintegration. 

3. The amount of money spent each year 
for research is entirely out of proportion to 
expenditures for all other purposes, particu- 
larly when no apparent values are being re- 
alized by teachers. 

4. Publications issued so far have been re- 
ceived with considerable adverse criticism by 
competent educators, have been regarded both 
uninteresting and useless by practical teach- 
ers, and have actually harmed the cause of 
education in many communities. This has 
given rise to injurious personal controversial 
attitudes which have no place in research. 

5. The research service, as now conducted, 
appears to be inadequate, or little or no use to 
teachers, unduly expensive, non-functional, too 
abstract, ill-advised, and productive only of 
controversy and antagonistic attitudes on the 
part of the most active members of the 
PS. B.-A. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIAL MEASURES 


To establish, in the interest of harmonv and 
sound business procedure, a sound working 
basis upon which to initiate a program con- 
sistent with the needs of teachers, the follow- 
ing measures seem advisable: 

1. That the cooperative study in the field 
of testing with the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching be terminated 
at an early date and that all funds received by 
the Association for this purpose be returned. 
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2. That the data collected by the research 
secretary in the field of testing be turned over 
to the Carnegie Foundation for Advancement 
of Teaching, or to the State Department of 
Public Instruction, or to any other available 
agency for such use as they may see fit. 

3. That the research service be continued, 
but abolished as a separate department, thus 
eliminating duality of administrative control. 

4, That the present program be abandoned 
in its entirety, as unsuitable, inadequate, and 
outside the province of a voluntary teachers’ 
association. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM IN TENTATIVE FORM 

1. A problem program, dealing with teach- 
er-problems only, shall constitute the basis of 
research endeavor. If adequate research ser- 
vice is to be rendered teachers, problems of 
general interest to members of the profession 
shall be available for constructive solution. 

2. Problems should be selected from those 
upon which light is sought by educational 
coworkers. 

3. The assignment of problems shall be 
made by the Executive Secretary, acting under 
the direction of the Executive Council. 

4. The present committee on research edi- 
torial policy and the reviewing committee 
shall function as now in effect. 

5. A committee on general research policy, 
to be composed of members outside the Execu- 
tive Council, should be appointed by the Presi- 
dent to act in an advisory capacity after the 
program has been formulated. 


V. Approved by unanimous vote the follow- 
ing report of a sub-committee on 


FORMER TEACHERS 

The Executive Council also accepted a re- 
port of the sub-committee on the needs of 
teachers who retired before the enactment of 
our retirement system to give relief within the 
limits of the budget. The main provision of 
this report is: 

“In the case of teachers in dire distress who 
come under this classification, a monthly allow- 
ance, equal to the median allowance received 
by all such former teachers before the act 
affecting them was declared unconstitutional, 
shall be paid, beginning on Octeber 1, 1928.” 

The total amount expended for this purpose 
will be approximately $4,000 per annum. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, Executive Secretary 





Major Problems in 
Administration 
The office of superintendent of schools is 
usually considered a hopelessly prosaic one of 
struggles with the materialistic aspects of 
educational, social, and political problems of 


the community. In the June issue of the 
American Educational Digest, Lincoln, Neb., 
Charles L. Spain, deputy superintendent of 
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the Detroit schools, throws another light upon 
that office. Mr. Spain maintains that idealism 
and an appreciation of the position for its 
own sake will raise the work of the superin- 
tendent of schools from the level of executive 
routine to the plane of inspirational leader- 
ship of teachers. Barriers to such a concep- 
tion of superintendency are plentiful. First 
of all, the superintendent must hold his job 
by developing in the community an attitude 
that is aggressively for better schools. The 
occasional reactionary in the teaching staff 
needs attention, for she is a potent instrument 
in the destruction of community confidence. Dip- 
lomatic assignment of school research problems 
to all teachers will help change the most inert 
teacher into an enthusiastic one. Good schools 
through comprehensive administration will win 
the confidence of the more intelligent patrons 
but public sentiment often depends upon the 
mediocre, and they must be won by more per- 
sonal service. Direct publicity and recognition 
and consideration of the rights of each indi- 
vidual, regardless of race or nationality, will 
help create a favorable public sentiment. With 
more attention to the finer aspects of educa- 
tion, the material problem of financial support 
of the schogls will adjust itself. Superintend- 
ency as a fine art does not require an ideal 
teaching corps, public, or school plant. Intel- 
ligent, courageous leadership, backed by med- 
ern training and leavened by idealism, makes 
administrative success certain. 





What Is a Campaign? 
It is Both Military and Political Anyway 


In this year of 1928 anyone would say that 
a campaign is political—and chiefly presiden- 
tial. But it was not always so. It was first 
of all military, and then it meant something 
that perhaps few people would guess if they 
did not know. 

The earliest meaning of the word in English, 
though now obsolete, gives the clue to the 
word’s history. This definition is given as 
follows by Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary: “An open level country; a plain.” 
Originally, a campaign was a field! It comes 
through the Italian from the Latin Campania, 
the name of the level country about Naples, 
which came in its turn from the Latin word 
“campus,” meaning field—now applied to the 
space between and around college buildings! 

The word came to be connected with military 
operations by being used to designate the time 
when the army was in the field. Then it came 
to be applied to “a connected series of opera- 
tions to bring about some desired result,” and 
then, in politics, to “an organized series of 
operations or a systematic effort to influence 
voters, etc., carried on before an election.” 
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The Erie Convention 


The Erie Convention District of the P. S. E. 
A., Beatrice C. Farrell, Roosevelt High School, 
president, Fay Daley, Academy High School, 
secretary, John C. Diehl, superintendent, chair- 
man program committee, will hold its fourth 
annual meeting in Academy High School, Erie, 
on Friday and Saturday, October 12 and 13. 
A most interesting program has been prepared. 
There will be three general sessions and two 
departmental meetings. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Academy High School 
Fripay, Octoser 12 
2:00 P. M.—Special Music 
Speaker: Grover H. Alderman, University 
of Pittsburgh 
8:00 P. M.—Special Music 
Speakers: Frank Bohn, feature writer of 
the New York Times—‘‘Following the 
News” 
C. F. Hoban, State Department of Education 
Saturpay, OcrToser 13 
10:30 A. M.—Special Music 
Business Meeting 
Speaker: E. C. Hartwell, superintendent of 
pom Buffalo, N. Y.—-‘‘What It Is All 
out’’ 


DEPARTMENT MEETINGS 


Academy High School 
Frivay, Octoser 12 
3:30 P. M.—Sections including agriculture, art, com- 
mercial branches, English, home eco- 
nomics, Latin, mathematics, modern lan- 
guage, music, science, social studies, 
trade and industrial arts, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, language, kindergarten and 
first grade, grades two and three. 


*Erie with its Hotel Lawrence, Hotel Reed, 
new Ford Hotel, and the smaller hostelries can 
furnish excellent accommodations for all who 
attend these meetings. Fifteen hundred en- 
thusiastic educators representing all types of 
work are expected to attend. 





Temple University’s Conference 
OCTOBER 12 AND 13 


_ The What and How of Secondary Educa- 
tion will be the theme of the Fourth Confer- 
ence on Secondary Education fostered by 
Teachers College, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, and held on the evening of October 
12 and the forenoon of October 18. Specialists 
in their respective fields have been secured to 
point the way; classroom teachers, principals, 
and superintendents will indicate to what ex- 
tent the suggestions given by the specialists 
are feasible programs for our schools of today. 

“What Is Secondary Education Trying To 
Do?” is the general topic for the Friday even- 
ing session. “How Is It Going To Do It?” is 
the general topic for the Saturday session. No 
one is better fitted to handle these major 
questions than Thomas H. Briggs of Columbia 
University. His message is sure to be chal- 
lenging and thought-provoking. 

What is the function of secondary education 
in the preparation for college, for business, 
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for industry, for fine arts, for home making? 
These questions will be answered in five sec- 
tional meetings on Friday evening by outstand- 
ing representatives in these five fields. All are 
invited to express their views with regard to 
the suggestions given. 

How can secondary education provide a pro- 
gram of exploration that explores and guides, 
use achievement tests that test what the school 
claims it teaches, provide supervision that 
helps the teacher rather than just inspects her 
work, provide instruction for those who can- 
not profit by our academic courses but who 
want equipment for life’s activities, provide 
for the teacher that professional growth which 
every successful profession furnishes its mem- 
bers? Answers to these questions will be given 
in five sectional meetings following Professor 
Brigg’s Saturday forenoon address. 

Among those who will take an active part in 
the program are: William J. Bickett of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey; W. Carson Ryan, Jr. of 
Swarthmore College; James F. Cooke, presi- 
dent of the Theodore Presser Company; Eu- 
gene Benge, chief statistician of the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Company; Mrs. Henrietta 
Calvin, in charge of home economics in the 
Philadelphia schools. s 

Information sought with regard to copies 
of the program, housing accommodations, and 
the like should be addressed to Joseph S. But- 
terweck, assistant professor of education, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia. 





Bucknell Conference on 
Education 


OcTOBER 19 AND 20 


Bucknell University will hold its Third An- 
nual Conference on Education at Lewisburg, 
Friday and Saturday, October 19 and 20, 1928. 

The program follows: 

FRIDAY 
2:00 P. M.—General Session 
4:00 P. M.—Sectional Meetings: 
Junior High Schools—Chm., W. H. Clipman, Charleroi 
Senior High Schools—Chm., J. E. Nancarrow, Williams- 
a ~: , Carl L. Millward, Milton 


Teachers’ Colleges—Chm., Francis B. Haas, State Teach- 
ers’ Collegé@p.Bloomsburg 


7:45 P. M.—General Session 


SATURDAY 
9:00-12:00—Subject Conferences 
English—Chm., H. R. Warfel, Bucknell University 
Mathematics—Chm., John C. Hoshauer, Williamsport 
Science—Chm., Leroy T. Derr, Williamsport 
Social Science—Chm., T. J. S. Heim, Slippery Rock 
Religious Education—Chm., Charles M. Bond, Bucknell 
University 
Latin—Chm., James R. Hughes, Scranton ; 
Modern Languages—Chm., L. L. Rockwell, Bucknell Uni- 
versity 
Health—Chm., John D. Plant, Bucknell University 


Among the prominent educators who will 
appear on the program are: 
W. S. Learned, Carnegie Foundation 
David A. Robertson, American Council on 
Education 
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Philip W. L. Cox, New York University 
Charles C. Tillinghast, principal, Horace Mann 
School for Boys 
Harry A. Sprague, principal, Montclair Teach- 
ers’ College, Montclaire, N. J 
Nathaniel G. West, Rochester, N. Y. 
Milton D. Proctor, Uniontown 
George H. Dunkelberger, Susquehanna Uni- 
versity 
C. C. Fries, University of Michigan 
Norman H. Stewart, Bucknell University 
C. H. Richardson, Bucknell University 
The general topic for discussion is “Edu- 
tional Objectives and the Curriculum.” All 
persons interested in education are cordially 
invited to attend. 
Following the conference, Saturday at 2:15, 
the Bucknell-Lafayette home-coming football 
game will be played in the Memorial Stadium. 





Western Convention District 


The Western Corivention District of the P. 
S. E. A., in conjunction with the Classical As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh, the Langley Science 
Teachers Association, the Modern Laneuage 
Association, the National Council of Teachers 
of Social Studies, the Pennsylvania School Di- 
rectors Association, the English Association, 
the Commercial Education Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, and the Vocational 
Guidance Association, will hold the regular an- 
nual fall meeting on Saturday, October 20, 
in the Schenley High School, Pittsburgh. 

President Cecil Helen Dean announces that 
a program of exceptional merit is being ar- 
ranged with speakers of national leadership in 
education to address the general session at 
eleven o’clock in the high school auditorium. 
Section meetings promise to be the best offered 
in recent years and a record attendance is as- 
sured. 





Our Front Cover 
“The Spirit of Transportation’? by Maxfield Parrish 


The Royal Gorge of Colorado, caught in one 
of the most beautiful of its varying moods and 
colors, furnishes the theme of the exquisite 
color harmony appearing on our front cover. 

This painting, chosen by an eminent jury 
of award, is perhaps the most outstanding in- 
terpretation of “The Spirit of Transporation” 
which resulted from a recent nation-wide com- 
petition sponsored by the Clark Equipment 
Company. 

Maxfield Parrish is inspired to this mighty 
portrayal of rugged beauty by man’s triumph 
over a majestic and a seemingly insurmount- 
able physical barrier to progress. Motor trans- 
portation has pierced nature’s stronghold, thus 
opening the artery of civilization to the vast 
regions beyond. 

The victorious struggle in which civilization 
has conquered the heights is eulogized in this 
dramatic portrayal of a road which plunges 
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through a mighty chasm. Walls of solid 
granite rise to a tremendous height above a 
gap which at places is so narrow that the road 
is suspended above the river to let the rushing 
water pass. 

At one side, above the tumbling river, a 
tiny road may be seen chiseled in the wall of 
solid rock, over which passes a train of motor 
trucks—thus has transportation opened to 
commerce vast miles of untouched territory. 





Six-Four-Four Plan of School 
Organization 


The movement to prolong the school life of 
the American child is bearing Burbankian 
fruit. Early educators with vision saw no rea- 
son why public education, accepted as desir- 
abie up to the eighth grade, should suddenly 
cease being profitable to the child at that period. 
If any of them, however, foresaw the educa- 
tional step recently completed in Pasadena, 
they were truly gifted with prophetic powers. 
In an article in the October issue of the Ameri- 
can Educational Digest, John A. Sexson dis- 
cusses Pasadena’s educational innovation—a 
perfectly articulated school system from kin- 
dergarten to the junior year in college. But 
Supt. Sexson points out that the plan differs 
in more than structure from the usual city 
school system which embraces a superimposed 
two-year junior college unit. The entire fun- 
damental philosophy of the organization is 
new, and, from this point of view, the three 
units are discussed individually as to interior 
organization, content, and objectives. The up- 
per unit, made possible by the junior college 
movement, is thoroughly treated, and its two 
types of courses are carefully differentiated. 
While two years of college grade work for the 
immature or the economically handicapped stu- 
dent was an important factor to the organiz- 
ers of the 6-4-4 plan, that advantage was in- 
cidental to the central idea. The ultimate pur- 
pose of the downward and upward extension 
of the secondary school is to cover all the 
years of adolescence that require work essen- 
tially secondary in character with a well- 
rounded, fully integrated, and effectively ad- 
ministered eight-year secondary school. 





The man who has some things to sell 
And whispers of it down a well, 
Is not as apt to get the dollars 
As he who climbs a tree and hollers! 





“The surest index of a nation’s future is 
the degree in which its elementary teachers 
touch and quicken the great masses of. its 
people, and this depends not only upon the 
school buildings and school equipment, but 
also and far more fundamentally upon the 
competence of the teachers and the quality 
of the teaching. Among the first and fore- 
most problems of a modern democracy, there- 
fore, are the selection and training of its ele- 
mentary school teachers.”—W. C. Bagley. 
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Galen Jones 


Galen Jones, the new principal of Reading 
High School, is chairman of the committee on 
meeting places for the Reading convention. 
Mr. Jones was formerly principal of Port 
Arthur High School, Texas. He is a graduate 
of McPherson College, Kansas, and received 
his A. M. at Columbia. Mr. Jones has taught 
and been a school executive in Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Nebraska. ‘ 





Reading—Our Convention City 
for 1928 


MAE V. PAULL 
Convention Publicity Committee, Reading, Pa. 


Reading, with its manifold facilities for en- 
tertainment, will be the Mecca for Pennsyl- 
vania educators December 27 and 28, when 
the seventy-seventh annual session of the P. S. 
E. A. convenes in that city. The choice of 
Reading for the annual conclave of state edu- 
cators is a singularly happy one, for Reading, 
the county seat of Berks, is_ especially 
rich in historic lore and in scenic beauty, be- 
sides holding third rank in the state in manu- 
facturing, while its population of 114,300 gives 
it the position of fourth largest city in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Industrially, Reading holds first place, not 
only in the state, but in the world in a widely 
diversified line of activities. In this city are 
located the largest plants in the world produc- 
ing full-fashioned hosiery, hosiery machinery, 
wrought-iron pipe, glove silk underwear, opti- 
cal goods, children’s shoes, etc. It is the home 
of the two largest one-unit foundries in the 
world as well as of the largest brick-burning 
kiln in the world. 

Even in its earliest history Reading was a 
pioneer in the manufacture of iron and its 
products, holding a position of supremacy in 
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Walter Frees 


Walter Frees, president of the Reading 
Teachers Association, is chairman of the gen- 
eral committee on local arrangements, P. S. E. 
A. convention. 





this industry for nearly a century. As early 
as during the Revolutionary days the iron in- 
dustry was sufficiently advanced in Reading to 
enable this city to produce cannon for the 
patriot army. Some of the first stoves in 
America were made in Berks County. One of 
these made in 1767 was shown at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1898. It is owned by the 
Michigan Stove Company. 

For entrance into the city the transportation 
facilities cater to every taste. With an air- 
port six miles from the center of the city, 
devotees of this mode of travel may descend 
from the air, while for those who prefer to 
journey closer to the earth’s surface, adequate 
train service is supplied by the Reading Com- 
pany System and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Electric cars and bus lines also connect this 
city with all parts of the state, nor are pro- 
visions lacking for those who wish to combine 
the delights of motoring with attendance at 
the convention, for varied means of access are 
offered by state highways and a net-work of 
paved roads throughout the county, including 
the new Lindbergh Viaduct entering Reading 
from the Philadelphia Pike. 

The location of the city, which is 58 miles 
north of Philadelphia, 126 miles west of New 
York, and 50 miles east of Harrisburg, is an 
ideal one, with mountains, rivers, and pictur- 
esque streams affording infinite variety and 
charm. 

In every direction throughout the county are 
rolling hills and undulating valleys. The 
mountains in this section are ridges of the 
Alleghenies. There are two principal chains, 
Blue Mountain and South Mountain. The Blue 
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Mountain forms the northern boundary line 
of the county. It has an elevation of about 
1,200 feet and takes its name from its hazy 
bluish appearance when viewed from a dis- 
tance. The Pinnacle, a projection of this range, 
is the highest point in Berks County with an 
eminence of 1,670 feet above sea level. This 
is a favorite point for hikers as the summit 
affords an unusually beautiful view over the 
surrounding country. South Mountain takes 
its name from its position south of the Blue 
Mountain and comprises a succession of hills 
in the central and southern sections of the 
county. This section is widely known because 
of the numerous resorts near Wernersville, 
nine miles from Reading. Mt. Penn and Never- 
sink-are the projections nearest Reading. 

The city of Reading lies in a valley which 
slopes from Mt. Penn toward the Schuylkill 
River. Neversink Mountain rises to a height 
of 800 feet and ends rather abruptly at the 
Schuylkill. Surrounding its base and ascend- 
ing its slopes are the homes and industries of 
the city. A well-kept boulevard winding about 
Mt. Penn offers a picturesque route for hikers 
and motorists to the top of this hill which is 
surmounted by a hotel, while to the south is 
a Chinese pagoda containing a tea-room which 
attracts visitors both summer and winter. 

In the vicinity of Reading are many justly 
famous caverns which bring thousands of visi- 
tors to this section annually. Among these 
are Crystal Cave, which has been explored to 
a distance of about a thousand feet; Onyx 
Cave, which has been explored for nearly 2,000 
feet and which includes among its many in- 
teresting phenomena a natural bridge of al- 
most solid onyx nearly 200 feet long; Dragon 
Cave; and numerous other small czves. 

Many of the names now used in this section 
show the influence of local Indian lore. All of 
the prominent streams, at least one hill, and 
four townships in the county have been given 
Indian names. Some of the Indian names with 
their meanings follow: 

Allegheny—Fair Water—now Allegheny; 
Ganshowehanne—Tumbling Stream—Schuyl- 
kill; Gokhosing—Place of Owls—Cacoosing; 
Kau-ta-tin-chunk—Endless—Blue Mountain; 
Lechauweki—Place of forks—South Mountain; 
Machksithanne—Bear’s path creek—Maxa- 
twany; Mussealy—Trout Stream—Moselem; 
Manakesse—Stream with large beds—Mono- 
cacy; Menhaltanink—Where we drank liquor— 
Manatawny; Navesink—Place of fishing—Nev- 
ersink; Olink—Hole—Oley; Ontelaunee—Little 
Maiden—Maiden Creek; Pakihmomink—Place 
of cranberries—Perkiomen; Sakunk—Place cf 
outle-—Sacony; Sinne-hanne—Stony Stream— 
Stony Creek; Siquas-hanne—A plum stream— 
Plum Creek; Tamaque-hanne—Beaver Stream 
—Beaver Creek; Tulpewihaki—Land of Tur- 
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tles—Tulpehocken; Wyo-miss-i-niks—Place of 
long fish—Wyomissing. 

Historically, Reading has an unusually rich 
background. Founded in 1748 by Thomas and 
Richard Penn, sons of William Penn, it devel- 
oped rapidly and was incorporated into a city 
March 16, 1847 at which time its population 
was 12,000. The first stage-line between Read- 
ing and Philadelphia was established in 1789, 
the fare being fixed at two dollars a passenger 
for the two-day trip. Letters were carried at 
six cents each, 

Reading’s war-record has always been one 
to which patriots could well point with pride. 
During the French and Indian Wars Reading 
became a military base for a chain of forts 
along the Blue Mountains. It was during 
these troublous times that Berks County’s hero, 
Conrad Weiser, who lived in Reading where 
the Stichter Hardware store now stands, 
served as interpreter and friend to the Indians 
as well as first judge of Berks County from 
the organization of the county until his death. 
It was Conrad Weiser’s grandson, General 
Peter Muhlenberg, who was known as the fa- 
mous “Fighting Preacher” of the Revolution. 

During the entire period of the Revolution 
Reading was a depot for military supplies and 
when Washington’s army was suffering for 
lack of food, the farmers of Berks County 
loyally supplied food for the army. Reading 
soldiers were the first to respond to Washing- 
ton’s call to arms when he took command of 
the American troops at Cambridge, with Cap- 
tain Nagel’s Company of 95 men from Berks 
County the first to arrive. Hessian Camp, 
which is now a beautifully developed residen- 
tial section of the city, was the site of a deten- 
tion camp where about 1,050 prisoners, taken 
in the Battle of Saratoga as a result of Bur- 
goyne’s surrender, were quartered. 

During the Civil War Reading’s organiza- 
tion, historically known as the First Defenders, 
was the first to respond to Lincoln’s call after 
the fall of Fort Sumter, while during the 
World War Reading not only contributed more 
than her quota of men and money. but also 
gave one of the principal military leaders in 
the person of Major General Hunter Liggett. 

The oldest house in Reading, built of logs in 
1764, is located at 14 South Fourth Street. 
Many of the sites of greatest historical inter- 
est have been suitably marked by the Reading 
Historical Society. Prominent among these 
are the Lincoln House, about one and a half 
miles south of Reading; the Daniel Boone 
House; Windsor Furnace where was cast the 
first cook-stove in America and where a replica 
of that first stove may be seen; the home of 
Conrad Weiser; and numerous others. 


Of especial interest to delegates to the P. S. 
E. A., naturally, is the educational system of 
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Reading, which is universally recognized as one 
of the most progressive in the country. Read- 
ing is justly proud of its new and modern 
Cosmopolitan High School, its splendid public 
museum, its four up-to-date junior high schools, 
its new thirty-three-room grade school now 
nearing completion which embodies all of the 
most modern ideas on schoolroom construction, 
as well as thirty-eight other grade school 
buildings, the modern continuation school now 
in the process of construction, the open-air 
and open-window schools, the evening academic, 
vocational, and Americanization classes, with 
the complete equipment of all descriptions for 
its approximately 20,000 pupils and teachers. 

In striking contrast to the large and modern 
buildings now in use is the old eight-cornered 
school house still standing in Sinking Springs 
just a few miles from Reading. This type of 
building which came into use about the close 
of the Revolutionary War was built of stone 
with eight walls. Instead of individual seats 
and desks, this building which is now used as 
a dwelling had a sloping shelf built against 
the sides of the walls, and upon this shelf the 
pupils rested their books, slates, etc., while 
at work. A horizontal shelf below this held 
the pupils’ supplies. Wooden blackboards were 
hung on the walls above the desks so that in 
order to write upon them the children were 
obliged to kneel upon the sloping shelves. 

Besides its splendid public school system, 
Reading is the home of Schuylkill College and 
extension branches of the Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, and the Engineer- 
ing Department, Penn State College. 

The city is governed under the commission 
form of government with a mayor and four 
councilmen. At the present time the city has 
a Socialist administration. 

Reading has long been looked upon by fra- 
ternal organizations as an ideal convention 
city. Its beautiful mountainous surroundings; 
its parks, good streets, the hospitality of its 
people, the ample hotel accommodations com- 
bine to make this city attractive for those who 
would gather in convention. It is well-known 
that in fraternal circles the mention of Read- 
ing is all that is necessary to arouse enthusiasm 
and to bring about a decision to convene in this 
city, and the teaching and executive force of 
Reading’s school system hopes that by the end 
of the convention this view will be shared by 
all P. S. E. A. delegates. 





There should be good books of all kinds in 
the house, books not too involved for the littlest 
nor too youthful for the rapidly expanding 
minds of older children. Above all, they should 
be books that children really want to read—and 
there are more of these than most people 
realize.—The Piper. 
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Reading Convention 
DECEMBER 27 AND 28 


President Joseph F. Noonan and the Execu- 
tive Council are arranging for a short, snappy, 
two-day convention, December 27 and 28 dur- 
ing the Christmas recess at Reading. Landis 
Tanger, superintendent of Reading schools, 
Alvin F. Kemp, superintendent of Berks 
County, Walter Frees, president of the Read- 
ing-Teachers Association, and their associates 
will take care of local arrangements and look 
after the comfort and welfare of all who attend 
the State convention. The following important 
speakers have already been secured: 

Harry Elmer Barnes, Northampton, Mass. 

Paul W. Chapman, state director vocational 
education, Athens, Ga. 

Will Durant, author of The Story of Phil- 
osophy, New York City. Subject: Is 
Progress a Delusion? 

Nicholas L. Engelhardt, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 

Mason D. Gray, University of Rochester, 
New York 

Robert A. Kissack, professor of art educa- 
— New York University, New York 

ity 

W. S. Learned, Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, New York 


ity 

Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard University. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Albert Edward Wiggam, author of The Fruit 
of the Family Tree, New York City. 
= What Civilization Is Doing to 

'. ‘ 


H. B. Wilson, national director American 
Junior Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
Subject: The Objectives of the Educa- 
tive Process 

John W. Withers, dean school of education, 
New York University, New York Citv 

In addition, an invitation has been extended 
to U. S. Senator William E. Borah, Boise, 
Idaho. 

Nearly all of the meetings and the commer- 
cial exhibits will be held in the new senior 
high school building. Convention headquarters 
will be at the Berkshire Hotel, Peter J. Klein, 
manager. 





Reading Hotels and Rates 
For THE P. S. E. A. CONVENTION, 
DECEMBER 27 AND 28, 1928 


Berkshire: 300 rooms—European plan— 
Fifth and Washington Streets, (Headquarters 
for Convention.) Rates per person: Double 
room without bath (running water), $2.50 and 
up. Double room with bath, $3.50 and up. 
(Entirely sold out.) 

Penn Hotel: 125 rooms—European plan— 
Sixth and Penn Streets. Rates per person: 
Double room without bath (running water), 
$1.50. Double room with bath, $2.50 and $3.5C. 

American House: 112 rooms—European 
plan—Fourth and Penn Streets. Rates per 
person: Double room without bath (running 
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water), $2 and $2.50. Double room with bath, 
$3 and $3.50. 


Daniel Boone Hotel: 96 rooms—European 
plan—1018 Penn Street. Rates per person: 
Double room (inside rooms) without bath (run- 
ning water), $1.75. Double room (inside 
rooms) with bath, $2. Double room (outside 
rooms) without bath (running water), $2. 
Double room (outside rooms) with bath, $2.50. 
Room with four twin beds, $3. 

Mansion House: 94 rooms—European plan— 
Fifth and Penn Streets. Rates per person: 
Double room without bath (running water), 
$2 and $2.50. Double room with bath, $2.75 
and $3.25. Double room with bath (twin beds), 
$3.50. 


Colonial: 90 rooms—European plan—Fifth 
and Court Streets. Rates per person: Double 
room without bath (running water), $1.50. 
Double room with both, $2.50 and $3. 

New Reading Hotel: 72 rooms—European 
plan—38 S. Sixth Street. Rates, per person: 
Single room without bath (running water), 
$1.25 and $1.50. Single room with bath, $2.50. 
Double room without bath (running water), 
$1.25. Double room with bath, $2.25. 

Merchants’ Hotel: 50 rooms—-American 
plan—Third and Penn Streets. Rates per 
person: Double room without bath (running 
water) $3. Double room with bath, $3.50. 

Because of the large attendance expected 
and limited hotel accommodations, members 
are urged to double for lodging. 

All requests for reservations should state 
just when the reservation is to begin. 





Let Armistice Day Mean Peace 


The signing of the Kellogg Peace Treaty by 
a large number of nations has thrown the re- 
sponsibility upon all of us of emphasizing 
peace instead of war. 

The children of today will be ihe men and 
women who will see and participate in the 
working out of this treaty. As teachers there- 
fore we have a wonderful opportunity of pre- 
paring our youth to solve intelligently world 
problems, by developing in them an interest 
in other peoples and an appreciation of the 
contributions of other nations. 

Armistice Day celebrations offer an opportu- 
nity to bring the idea of peace and understand- 
ing béfore large groups of people The Wo- 
men’s International League for Peace is pub- 
lishing suggestive material for Armistice Day 
programs. Their educational committee has 
selected songs, stories, games, pageants, and 
topics for discussion which help to show that 
people the world over are much the same and 
that each has much to give A biography is 
given under each subject. This material is 
arranged for the elementary, junior, and senior 
_ schools, and can be obtained by writing 
0 the 


WoMEN’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE 
20 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Walter Damrosch 

With the announcement of a series of sym- 
phony concerts under the direction of the in- 
ternationally famous conductor, Walter Dam- 
rosch, it would seem that education by radio 
has commenced in earnest. These nationally 
broadcast concerts to schools will be conducted 
each Friday from October 26 to May 10. The 
program of the twenty-four concerts was pub- 
lished in the September issue of the JOURNAL, 
page 47. 


Sunday, December 16, has been set as the 
date for the final event of the nation-wide 
singing competition in the Second National 
Radio Audition, the Atwater Kent Foundation 
of Philadelphia announces. The time will be 
the regular Sunday evening Atwater Kent 
Radio Hour—9:15 to 10:15 P. M. Eastern 
standard time. 


Cash awards totaling $17,500 and music 
conservatory scholarships are the prizes offered 
by the Foundation. The National Sponsorship 
Committee will name a national board of 
judges who will render the decision in the 
finals. This board will include such notables 
as Mme. Schumann Heink, Mme. Louise Homer, 
and Edward W. Bok. 


Preliminary tests through which deserving 
soloists can qualify for the Audition awards 
started in September in all forty-eight states 
and the District of Columbia. All promising 
amateur singers between ages of cighteen and 
twenty-five, inclusive, are eligible. Each 
state’s finest girl and boy singers will com- 
pete in the appropriate district auditions. 


Judging in all state and district auditions 
will be by a joint vote of radio audiences and 
special juries of judges. The radio public’s 
vote will count sixty per cent, the vote of a 
special jury of musical authorities, forty per 
cent, in determining district and state winners. 
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Pennsylvania Inter-High School 
Literary, Debate, and Musical 
League 


Honorary president—John A. H. Keith, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
President—T. T. Allen, president East 
Stroudsburg State Teachers College. 
Executive secretary and treasurer—C. H. Mey- 
erholz, Extension Division, University of 

Pittsburgh. 


STATE SECTION DIRECTORS 


Northwestern—Norman C. Koontz, Titusville 
Western—Quincey G. Vincent, Ford City. 
Southwestern—I. C. Keller, California. 
Central—C. V. Erdley, Hollidaysburg. 
Southern—Arthur P. Mylan, Lancaster. 
Northeastern—Benj. T. Harris, Old Forge. 
Eastern —Joseph T. Noonan, Mahanoy City. 
Southeastern—R. B. Taylor, Norristown. 

The first annual final contest in the Penn- 
sylvania Inter-High School Literary, Debate, 
and Musical League was held in the Lecture 
Hall of the Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh, 
Friday, May 11, 1928. The work of the League 
proved a great success for the first year in 
operation. Although the League was organ- 
ized late in the year, contestants appeared in 
every field of activity sponsored by the League. 

The year 1928-29 promises a full represen- 
tation of the entire State and all the counties 
of the State are working in one or more fields 
of debate, literature, and music. The question 
for debate in the high schools in the League 
for the year 1928-29 is: Resolved, That Con- 
gress Should Provide for a Secretary of Edu- 
cation in the President’s Cabinet. The winners 
in the final contest were awarded silver loving 
cups and gold and bronze medals for first and 
second honors. The winners in the contest 
were as follows: 

Debate— 

Norwin-Union High School. 1st place—Owen 
Hoplinson, George Shiffler, Dudley Rainey, 
Robert McCormick 

Williamsburg High School, 2nd place— 
George Patterson, Jean Kifer 

Selinsgrove High School. 2nd place—Earl 
Deckard, Lawrence Fisher 

Oratory— 

Hannah Taimuty. 1st place—West Newton 

James Rupert. 2nd place—Mercer 
Extemporaneous Speaking— 

Edith Willa Stewart. 1st place. Pt. Marion 

Joseph Frank. 2nd place. Farrell 
Reading— 

Martha Jamieson. 1st place. Fredonia 

Kensey Dillon. 2nd place. Mt. Pleasant 
Essay— 

Benjamin A. Gelfand. 1st place. Farrell 
Vocal— 

Katherine Stickel. 1st place. Dunbar 

Florence M. Craig. 2nd place. Sharon 
Piano— 

Thomas B. Richner. 1st place. Pt. Marion 

Elinor Cutler. 2nd place. Sharpsville 
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Violin— 
Fernand E. Teulle. 1st place. Charleroi 
Stephen Geletko. 2nd place. Sharon 
Cornet— 
Robert McCandless. 1st place. Charleroi 
Orchestra—Grove City High School. 1st place 
Uniontown High School. 2nd place 





High School Debates 


To District and County Directors: 


During the month of April we sent a list 
of twelve questions to district and county di- 
rectors of Pennsylvania. These questions were 
suggested by professors of debate, heads of 
departments of economics, political science, 
and sociology, and leading school men. 

We received about fifty replies rating the 
questions on the basis of first, second, and 
third choices. These fifty replies give first 
place to the following question: 

Resolved: That Congress Should Provide for 
a Secretary of Education in the President’s 
Cabinet. 

The League therefore announces the above 
as the accepted question for debate in all high 
schools entering the debate contests conducted 
under the auspices of the League for the school 
year 1928-29. Will you please announce the 
question for debate to all principals of high 
schools in your district and your counties? 
Please do this at the earliest possible date 
after the opening of the school year. 

We also suggest that when you call out your 
volunteers for foot-ball this fall, you also call 
for volunteers to uphold the honor of your 
high school in debate, oratory, reading, and 
music. These activities are educational forces 
the equal of athletics and ought to be given an 
equal chance in our schools. 

The determination of the question for de- 
bate at this early date will enable school and 
city libraries to collect materials for the use 
of debating teams if you put the matter before 
them at once. 

CuHas. H. MEYERHOLZ, Executive Secretary 
Pennsylvania Inter-High School Literary, De- 

bate, and Musical League 





Geographic News Bulletins 


The National Geographic Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will resume publication of the Geo- 
graphic News Bulletins this fall, and all teach- 
ers who wish to receive them may send their 
requests to the Society. 

The bulletins are presented to teachers by 
the Society because of the recognized need for 
the latest geographic news: new boundaries, 
new capitals, new shifts in world trade, new 
archaeological discoveries, and new explora- 
tions. Thirty issues of five bulletins each, ac- 
companied by illustrations and maps, are pub- 
lished during the school year. A request for 
the bulletins should be accompanied by twenty- 
five cents to cover mailing costs. 
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S. M. Stouffer 


S. M. Stouffer of Hanover has been elected 
to the superintendency of the Pottstown 
schools. He is a graduate of Cumberland Val- 
ley State Normal School and Susquehanna 
University and has studied at the University 
of Pennsylvania and New York University. 
He received his A.M. from the latter institu- 
tion in 1927. 

His experience includes two years of teach- 
ing in the rural schools of Cumberland County; 
one year principal of the Boiling Springs High 
School; one year principal of Major Bent 
School, Steelton; two years supervising prin- 
cipal at Highspire; one year supervising prin- 
eipal, Sandy Township, Dubois; and over six 
years as superintendent in Hanover. During 
the war Mr. Stouffer was a lieutenant in the 
aviation section of the signal corps. 





“Gay-Neck” Wins Newbery 
Medal Award 


The John Newbery Medal given annually for 
the most distinguished children’s book of the 
past year was awarded to Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
for his book Gay-Neck. The medal is the gift 
of Frederic G. Melcher of New York City. 
Only citizens or residents of the United States 
are eligible to receive it. 

Gay-Neck is permeated with the spirit of 
India, the land of Mr. Mukerji’s birth. It is 
the story of a pigeon born in India and of 
his adventures there and in the World War. 
The book is published by E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Among those who have won the medal in 
former years are: Hendrik Van Loon for 
Story of Mankind; Hugh Lofting, Voyages of 
Dr. Doolittle; Charles Finger, Tales from Sil- 
ver Lands; and Will James, Smoky. 
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Mervin Grant Filler, Litt.D. 


President, Dickinson College 


Mervin Grant Filler has been elected 
eighteenth president of Dickinson College to 
succeed James Henry Morgan, who has served 
as president fourteen years and has been asso- 
ciated with the college for fifty-four years. Dr. 
Filler is the first layman to be chosen presi- 
dent of the college. 

Born in Boiling Springs on October 9, 1873, 
Dr. Filler attended the grade schools there be- 
fore entering Dickinson Preparatory School. He 
enrolled in the college in 1889, received his 
A.B. as valedictorian in 1893, and his A.M. 
in 1895. Upon graduation he became instructor 
in Greek and Latin in the Old Preparatory 
School. In 1899 he became professor of Latin 
in the College. 


Later Dr. Filler studied at the Universities 
of Chicago and Pennsylvania. He received the 
honorary degree Litt.D. from seca Wes- 
leyan University in 1915. 

From 1904 to 1915 Dr. Filler was dean of 
the freshman class of the college. In 1914 he 
succeeded Dr. Morgan upon his election to the 
presidency as dean of the college and has 
served in that capacity ever since. 





National Picture Week 


OcTOBER 7-13 


National Picture Week, which will be cele- 
brated this year during the second week in 
October, is sponsored by the American Art 
Bureau, an educational, non-profit organiza- 
tion. The Bureau lends picture exhibits to 
schools; supplies school talks on pictures; 
helps schools wishing to purchase pictures; and 
suggests ways for raising necessary funds. 
ow 166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 

inois 
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A Chapel Program at 
Bloomsburg 


The Current Literature Club of the State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, was called upon, 
near the close of the school year, to take charge 
of a chapel program. This club is organized 
as an extra-curricular activity, meeting weekly 
to discuss modern literature. It was decided 
to present a series of four dialogues written 
by club members, each a contrast between the 
old and the new in literature. The scenes of 
the first three were laid in an art gallery, 
the fourth in the study of Rupert Hughes. 

In the first act, the nonchalant Sinclair 
Lewis, wandering through the gallery, is sur- 
prised to be addressed by George Eliot, who 
speaks from a painting on the wall. A lively 
conversation follows, in which George Eliot 
calls Elmer Gantry the “step-child of hatred 
and spite,” and Lewis retorts by reflections on 
the moral character of Godfrey Cass. 

In the second act, Shakespeare, from his por- 
trait, converses with Eugene O’Neill. Then 
follows an interesting discussion on the length 
of O’Neill’s play, “Strange Interlude,” and his 
use of the “aside.” 

Then comes the poets! Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, contemplating the portrait of Milton, 
wonders if he were the Puritan he seemed. She 
falls asleep, thinking of him, and lo! the face 
vanishes from the frame, and the long cloaked 
figure of Milton stands before her. The en- 
suing conversation would indicate that he was, 
after all, the child of the Renaissance, and 
more than half in love with the delightful little 
lady whose “mother was a leprechaun, whose 
father was a friar.” 

The scene then changes to the study of 
Rupert Hughes. The poor man is trying to 
write a biography of Washington. Having read 
many biographies on the subject, including 
those of Woodward and Parson Weems, Mr. 
Hughes is in doubt as to the character of the 
true George Washington. He nods over his 
work and finally sleeps. Immediately two 
Washingtons appear, one of a solemn counte- 
nance, the creation of Parson Weems, the other, 
from the pages of Woodward, a gay young 
sport, carrying his cane with a jaunty swag- 
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ger. The audience has a jolly five minutes 
listening to the dispute over the authenticity 
of the cherry tree story. Hughes awakes with 
new ideas as to his own method of writing 
biography, and determines to follow the middle 
course. 

The entire program, which lasted but twenty 
minutes, was well received by the student body. 
Appropriate costumes added to the interest of 
the performance. 





Music Supervisors 


Dr. Will Earhart, Director of Music, Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, has agreed to take over 
the supervisor’s orchestra at the Reading con- 
vention, December 27 and 28. 

Dr. Earhart has had a great deal of experi- 
ence in this work. No one who heard the 
orchestra he directed at the National Confer- 
ence a few years ago will ever forget the 
splendid work for which he was responsible. 

If you are an alive, progressive teacher, 
anxious to see your subject take its place at 
the great Reading meeting, you will at once 
send in your name to Dr. Earhart. Tell him 
the instrument you play. 

The same people should be able to swing 
over to the chorus work. I have been asked 
to take charge of this feature and to use for 
one of the two numbers the “Hallelujah 
Chorus.” 

Fellow supervisors, the time is short. Will 
you not respond at once? Send your name to 
Dr. Earhart if you will play in the orchestra, 
to me if you will sing in the chorus, specifying 
voice. 

GRACE E. STEADMAN, 
President Department of Music, State Teach- 
ers College, Mansfield 





Too Many Teachers? 


Are there too many teachers or only too 


many poor teachers? The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger raises that question in response to the 
warning Dr. Broome, 
schools, has issued to parents against sending 
their daughters to the Teachers Training 
School. The Ledger adds: “Dr. Broome point- 
ed out that there are now 900 graduates on the 
waiting list and that the conditions of entrance 
to the training school are to be raised to weed 
out all but those best qualified to take the 
course. Regardless of whet anyone may say, *. 


there cannot be too many good teachers. Young :: 


women who seek to enter the profession be- ° 
cause of the pay and the long vacations should : 
be on the waiting list permanently. The per- 
fect teacher is born and not made. Training 
merely serves to develop the natural aptitude 
that she possesses. If there were some way 
by which aptitude could be discovered in ad- ' 
vance of the training, there would be too few 
graduates rather than too many.”—American .; 
Educational Digest. 





superintendent of *» 
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A panoramic view of the cast of the light opera “The Toreadors” put on by thefHannal 
school and Genevieve E. Mitchell was the director of the production. She was assisted 
hundred boys and girls who were membe 


Pennsylvania Association 
for Deans of Women 


PROGRAM FOR MEETINGS TO BE HELD ON NOVEM- 
BER 2 AND 3, 1928, AT THE PENN-HARRIS 
HOTEL IN HARRISBURG 
Friday, November 2 
1:00 P. M.—Luncheon at the Penn-Harris 
Hotel. Speech of welcome by the presi- 
dent, Dean Frances’ Blanshard of 
Swarthmore College 

2:00-3:30 P. M.—Symposium on “The Inter- 
view,” conducted by Dean Thyrsa Amos 
of the University of Pittsburgh 

3:30 P. M.—Report on the meetings of the 
National Association of Deans of Wo- 
men held in Boston in February, 1928. 
Dean Helen Marks, of Pennsylvania 
College for Women 

4:00-4:45 P. M.—Tea, with members of the 
executive committee as hostesses 

4:45 P. M.—Business session. Reports from 
chairmen of standing committees 

7:30 P. M.—Banquet. Speakers: Mrs. E. S 
H. McCauley of the Department of Wel- 
fare; Dean Helen Taft Manning of Bryn 
Mawr College 

Saturday November 3 
9:00-11:00 A. M.—Sectional meetings. 
High School deans: 

Chairman, Stella Cullen, of the West 
Philadelphia High School for Girls 
“A Personnel Study of the Advisers - 
Girls and Boys in the High Schools of 
Pennsylvania.” Miss Margaret Mac- 
Donald, Counselor, Cheltenham Town- 
ship High School, Elkins Park 
“Qualifications and Duties of a School 
Counselor.” Harvey R. Vanderslice, 
Superintendent, Woodlawn Public 
Schools, Aliquippa, Pa. 

Discussion led by the chairman 

Normal school, college and university deans: 


Chairman, Dean M. Gertrude Roberts, 
of Lock Haven State Teachers College 
Speakers:—Dean Lillian M. Rosenkrans, Wil- 
son College; Dean Edna Arnold, State 
Teachers’ College, Shippensburg: Helen 
Foust, student at State College 
11:00 A. M.—Business session. Reports from 
chairmen of standing committees. 
Members of the association and non-members 
who wish to attend the banquet ($2.50 a plate) 
are asked to make reservations at once with 
the treasurer, Margaret MacDonald, Chelten- 
ham High School, Elkins Park. 








Latrobe Family Has Unusual 
Record 


The children of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bates established an unusual record during 


Lawrence 


the school year 1927-28. They attended the 
public schools of Latrobe without missing a 
single day of school and without being tardy 
throughout the entire term. The names of 
these children in the photograph are Donald, 
Mary Emma, Gladys, Ruth, and Helen Bates. 
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annah Penn Junior High School of York. E. A. Glatfelter is the principal of the 
8 assistedpy Edna Senft, Lou Finkbinder, and Josephine Miller. The cast was composed of two 
mf the 7B, 7A, 8B, 8A, 9B, and 9A classes. 


Madeline Cooney 


Madeline Cooney, a2 member of the honor 
roll of the 1928 graduating class of South 
Fork High School, completed the regular 
twelve-year course of the public schools in ten 
years, during which time she was never late 
or absent. She enrolled at Temple University 
this fall at the age of sixteen. 





Plays Worth Giving 

The choice of the play to be given in the 
school assembly, in the club meeting, or for 
the annual class production is often a problem 
to the faculty adviser and play committee. 
Realizing this, Mrs. Mabel Foote Hobbs, drama 
consultant of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, has compiled a list 
of more than seventy-five of the best non- 
royalty plays. 


The list gives a brief description of each 
play, the number of characters and settings, 
the price, and where each may be obtained. 
Although most of the plays are in one-act, a 
number of two and three-act ones are included. 
There are plays by Tchekov, Shakespeare, and 
other classics, but Mrs. Hobbs has added plenty 
of comedies, ranging from farce to up-to-date 
comedies of manners. 

This list is now ready for distribution and 
will be sent free to anyone who writes to 
the Playground and Recreation Association, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, enclosing 
a two cent stamp for postage. 

Because of the wide demand for programs 
to celebrate the different holidays, a recent 
service of the bureau has been to prepare a 
series of holiday bulletins, on which there is 
a small charge to help meet the cost of prepa- 
ration. Each bulletin contains a one-act play, 
suggestions for music and recitations suitable 
for the occasion, and directions for a party, 
including games and refreshments. 





Special Discount to Schools on 
New Victrola 


The Victor Talking Machine Company, Cam- 
den, N. J., offers a special discount of 25% 
from the list-price of the new orthophonic 
victrola, number eight-eight, to schools which 
wish to add this machine to their equipment. 
The list price is $195. 

This model is especially designed for educa- 
tional uses. Although in an oak cabinet, forty- 
four inches high, twenty-five and one-fourth 
inches wide, and“twenty-one and one-half deep, 
it is easy to move because of concealed rubber 
tire wheels and steel pushing handle on back. 
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Every boy and girl who read eight books won 
a map of all the continents of the world. The 
young reader could then tack colored dots with 
numbers on the country where he had traveled. 

The National Association of Book Publishers, 
25 W. 33rd Street, New York City, has avail- 
able for the use of teachers posters and cards 
in color, pamphlets, and booklets. Their service 
includes the following material: 


Posters and cards in color 


(One poster supplied to a school) 
“After all, there is nothing like a Good Book” poster, 
designed by Jon Brubaker, free. 

Card miniatures, $1.00 per 100, $9.00 per 1000. 
“‘Books—History, Romance, Travel,’’ poster designed by 

N. C. Wyeth, free. 

Card miniatures, $1.00 per 100, $9.00 per 1000. 
Motion picture slide, either design, with imprint, $.50. 
Newspaper mat, either design, single column, $.20, double 

column, $.30. 


Pamphlets (free) 


“Grade School Projects for Book Week.’’ 

“High School Projects for Book Week.’’ 

“Important Booklists,’’ a list of lists compiled by national 
organizations and experts on boys’ and girls’ reading. 

“Books about Boys’ and Girls’ Reading,’’ a list. 

Announcement of Book Week Contest, sponsored by Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs and National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers. 

“Selected Book Films,’ a list prepared by the National 
Board of Review. 











“Recent Magazine Articles on Children’s Reading,” a list. T 
“Suggestions for Club Programs on Books,’’ including dates 
of national events and ideas for year-round promotion ers 











of reading. pres 
Booklets pa 
# i aoe of : 
Tenth Children’s Book Week ye eau oF ches cae ce toe eee a ; 
cover. Price, $1.50 per 100. H 
NOVEMBER 11-17, 1928 Sep 
Designed by N. C. Wyeth Pennsylvania teac 
(Cut furnished by National Association of Tune: Duke St., by John Hatton pes 
Book Publishers.) With you no State will e’er compare, wane 
Could we give one gift to every child, we I have not seen one anywhere; fees 
should choose the love of books.—William Fred- Though others may be thought as fair M 
erick Bigelow. As you, my Pennsylvania. See 
For the tenth year, teachers welcome national and 
book week as an added opportunity to instill For resting in that sacred shrine, and 
in pupils the desire to read, to give them the With battered lips and silent chime beer 
“one gift of the love of books.” The interest The Bell speaks to this heart of mine bur; 
which the observance of this week has pro- Of peace, in Pennsylvania. doul 
voked is evidenced by the wealth of materia! to t 
published in papers and magazines, and by Our forests with their stately trees, pore 
clubs to aid in planning for its celebration. Our mighty wealth the whole world sees; yen 
For those who have already commenced mak- “We thank Thee, Lord, for gifts like these pes 
ing plans, the suggestions offered below will With faith, in Pennsylvania.” 
be timely. 
In St. Nicholas for September is an article The Alleghenies bending low For 
“The Carillon of Youth,” by Florence Melner Are vested, white, with winter snow, 
of the Harvard College Library, which is a Where in the spring pink laurels grow Lag 
challenge to boys and girls to form the habit For you, fair Pennsylvania. The 
of reading during the years before twenty-one, 
which are “the best reading years.” To God and flag we must be true, 


The Seattle Public Library arranged “Sum- Look! see the stars on field of blue, 


mer book journeys” for alt Seattle children The brightest one is there for you, , 
from the fourth to the eighth grade in school Great State of Pennsylvania. po 


according to a report in the Seattle Times. Charles W. H. Bancroft. 
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Tracy T. Allen 


Tracy T. Allen, principal of the State Teach- 
ers College at East Stroudsburg, was elected 
president of the Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict of the P. S. E. A. at its meeting in. East 
Stroudsburg last March. Mr. Allen was’ born 
in Fredonia, N. Y. in 1879 and is a graduate 
of the Fredonia Normal School, class of 1899. 
He entered Allegheny College, Meadville, in 
September, 1899 and has been a student and 
teacher in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
ever since. He graduated from Allegheny Col- 
lege in June, 1902. He also attended the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and has a Master’s degree 
from Columbia University. 

Mr. Allen has been high school principal in 
Kane, Smethport, Franklin, and Uniontown 
and superintendent of schools in Vandergrift 
and DuBois. Since September, 1923 he has 
been in his present position at East Strouds- 
burg, where the enrolment has more than 
doubled under his principalship. In addition 
to that the institution has developed from a 
normal school into a State Teachers College, 
and since June, 1927, 55 degrees have been 
conferred upon graduates of four-year cur- 
riculums. 





For books are more than books, they are the 
life, 
The very heart and core of ages past, : 
The reason why men lived and worked and died, 
The essence and quintessence of their lives. 
—Amy Lowell. 





Books are the true levellers. They give to 
all who will faithfully use them, the society, 
the spiritual presence, of the best and greatest 
of our race.—W. E. Channing. 
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Prizes and Scholarships 


A prize of;$25,000 for “the best sand most 
practicable flan to make the Eighteenth 
Amendment effective” has been offered by W. 
C. Durant, motor car magnate and capitalist. 
The prize is offered to bring forth expression 
of the soundest thought in the country on the 
subject. It will be awarded by a committee 
of prominent men and women now being se- 
lected, and competitive offerings must be sub- 
mitted prior to December 1 of this year. 

A further prize of $5,000 for the best plan 
submitted by a student in high school or pre- 
paratory school is offered. Of this prize $1,000 
will be awarded to the student submitting the 
prize winning plan and $4,000 to the student’s 
school. Plans submitted by students are like- 
wise eligible to compete for the grand prize of 
$25,000. 

Competitive offerings must not exceed two 
thousand words in length, must be typewritten 
and forwarded to Prize Committee on Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, Room 2401, Fisk Building, 
New York City. Prizes will be awarded and 
paid December 25. 


Pi Lambda Theta, honorary fraternity for 
women in education, offers a fellowship to a 
woman who wishes to devote herself to re- 
search in education. This fellowship is to be 
known as the Ella Victoria Dobbs fellowship. 
It carries a stipend of $1,000. The candidate 
for this research fellowship shall have at 
least the degree of Master of Arts from a 
graduate school of recognized worth. Appli- 
cations must be made on a blank form which 
will be supplied on request by the secretary 
of the committee on award, Delia E. Kibbe, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. This blank must be filled out 
and submitted not later than January 1, 1929. 


The Cosmopolitan Camp Department, 57 
Street at Eighth Avenue, New York City, an- 
nounces an essay contest on the subject, How 
Camping Has Benefited My Boy (or Girl), 
open to parents whose boys or girls have at- 
tended an organized summer camp. First prize 
shall be $300, second $100. The length of the 
essay shall be not more than four hundred 
words. 





“An eminent psychologist reporting upon 
his studies of the average man says that he 
leaves school at about the eighth grade, has a 
vocabulary of about seventy-five hundred 
words, has practically no knowledge of civics, 
politics, or literature; speaks but one language, 
and on a standardized intelligence test scores 
the average of a fourteen-year-old boy. To 
some this may seem scarcely a fair picture of 
what the psychologist calls ‘the average man.’ 
But it is an exalted picture of the increasingly 
common type of tabloid reader—the metropoli- 
tan backwoodsman.”—The Century Co. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Charles C. Boyer 


Charles C. Boyer, vice-principal of the Key- 
stone State Normal School since 1899 and dean 
of education for some time, has retired from 
active service and has gone to live in a newly 
built home on Drexel Hill, Philadelphia. 








Five in Family Not Absent or 
Tardy for a Year 


Five children in the family of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Lindberg, R. No. 6, Corry, were neither 


absent from school nor tardy during the 
1927-28 school term. Three of the children at- 
tended the Wheelock school, Wayne Township, 
Erie County, of which Helen M. Spencer was 
the teacher, while the two older girls attended 
the Corry High School, five miles from their 
home. 

Mildred Marie Lindberg was graduated with 
honors from the Corry High School in June 
and will enter the Edinboro State Teachers 
College this fall at the age of sixteen. The 
names of the other pupils in the accompanvineg 
photograph are Lily Elizabeth, Frances Re- 
becca, Dorothy Bernice, and Elsie Virginia. 

Mildred has been perfect in attendance 
for three years, Lily, for five years, Frances 
and Dorothy each for two years, while this was 
Elsie’s first year in school. 
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Columbia Debaters 


The debating teams of Columbia High School 
were presented a bronze plaque by the Ursinus 
College Debating League in recognition of vic- 
tories in five out of six debates. The teams 
competed with ones from Ephrata, Manor 
Township, and West Lampeter, debating the 
question: “Resolved, That a high protective 
tariff, as a permanent policy, promotes the 
best interests of the United States.” 


Seated: (Left to right) Dorothy Eckman, Anna Kiehl, 
Dorothy Garber, Caroline Russ 

Standing: (Left to right) Jessie M. Cleland, coach, George 
Binkley, Edward Shellenberger, Collin Fink, G. Harold 
Antrim, coach, Frances Frey. 





Abraham L. Strouse 


Abraham L. Strouse has been president of 
the board of education of Freeport schools’ 
thirty-five years, having been elected at the 
first meeting he attended. During his time in 
office, an eighteen-room building has _ been 
erected, and the schools have been organized 
on the 6-6 plan. Mr. Strouse is secretary and 
treasurer of the Kerr Coal Company and vice- 
president of the Freeport Bank and Trust 
Company. 
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Special Education in Pennsylvania 























The above pictorial schema delineates Pennsylvania’s special education pro- 
gram. It portrays the different types of mental and physical handicaps with the 
educational procedure indicated to remedy or compensate for them, and shows 
the relation of special education methods and practice to those applied to the 


mentally and physically normal. 





Pennsylvania Musicians 
Appraised 

The symposium on American music con- 
ducted in connection with the recent music 
week observance reveals the following inter- 
esting information: 

Among the ten most popular folk songs, 
Stephen Collins Foster’s “Old Folks At Home” 
stood first. “Deep River” and “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,” by Harry T. Burleigh ranked 
second and third respectively. “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” and “Old Black Joe,” Foster com- 
positions, occupied fifth and sixth places. 

In the grand opera group, Victor Herbert’s 
“Natoma,” written in Pennsylvania, ranked 
second to Deems Taylor’s “The King’s Hench- 
man.” Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Shane- 
wis” and “A Witch of Salem”. were given third 
and fourth places. 

In the choral numbers, Cadman’s “The Sun- 


set Trail” tied for fourth place with Henry 
Hadley’s “Resurgam.” 

In the class two choral group, Harry T. Bur- 
leigh’s “Were You There?” won second place. 

In the vocal solo appraisement, Cadman’s 
“From the Land of Sky-Blue Water” won third 
place. Ethelbert Nevin’s “The Rosary” was 
given seventh place in this group. 

In the organ lists, “Capriccio Fantastique” 
by Gustav Mehner was given fifth place in 
group two. Harvey B. Gaul’s “Chant for Dead 
Heroes” took third place in group four. 

All these are Pennsylvania composers. Ste- 
phen Collins Foster and Ethelbert Nevin, both 
dead, were born near Pittsburgh. Burleigh and 
Cadman still live. The former was born in 
Erie; the latter in Johnstown. Mehner is a 
Grove City College professor, and Harvey Gaul 
is a Pittsburgh musician, lecturer, critic, and 
writer. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires 
to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers, and others interested inthe public schools of the Commonwealth 





Superintendent’s Message 


An important and necessary factor in every teacher’s success is that of health. To 
do effective school room work, the teacher must be mentally and physically strong. This 
entails provisions for proper food, exercise, recreation, and rest. Teachers who adopt 
and carry out a definite daily schedule covering these requisites, will reflect it in their 
freshness, vigor, and inspiring attitude. Proper precautions regarding ventilation—tem- 
perature, humidity, air movement—and ceneral cleanliness of their school rooms, are 
equally important. Constant attention to 
these requirements will be a wholesome exam- 
ple for the school children and should prove 


¢ 


highly beneficial to teachers. 
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PUBLIC 
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Annual Conference 


The annual Conference of School Super- 
intendents and Principals of Normal Schools 
and Teachers Colleges will be held in the Capi- 
tol, Harrisburg, November 7-9. 

The two subjects discussed last year will 
be more fully considered and further ampli- 
fied A new theme “The Unity and Continuity 
of the Educational Process” has been added to 
this year’s program. 

A cordial invitation to attend is extended 
to county and district superintendents and 
their assistants, supervising principals, prin- 
cipals of normal schools and teachers colleges, 
and representatives of the accredited colleges, 
This is an official conference and it is hoped 
that the above representatives will make note 
of the date and plan to attend without fail. 

JOHN A. H. KEITH 





Geography Spécimens 
To County Superintendents: 


Arrangements have been made with the 
Commercial Museum of Philadelphia that, for 
this biennium at least and quite likely for the 
oncoming biennium, their specimen cabinets 
are to be distributed to the county superinten- 
dents of the State instead of being distributed 
to those who request them. The county super- 
intendent will, therefore, plan to send these 
specimen cabinets out over his county to the 
different schools and thus pass around the 
benefits that are possible from this service. 
Even fathers and mothers may be interested 
to come into the school while the specimen 
cabinet is there. 

Each specimen cabinet contains nine draw- 
ers as follows: 


. Corn .... 15 specimens Be OS acne 12 specimens 
. Rice ..... 9 specimens . Wool .... 10 specimens 
. Beverages 15 specimens . Silk 16 specimens 
. Sugar .... 14 specimens . Carbon .. 19 specimens 
. Cotton ... 16 specimens 


You may expect to receive, within the next 
fifteen days at the outside, your allotment of 
these specimen cabinets and sets of forty pho- 
tographs from the Commercial Museum, 
Thirty-fourth Street below Spruce, Philadel- 
phia. These cabinet specimens should circu- 
late among the schools of your county. Of 
course, with the number that are available for 
your county at the present time, you will be 
unable to reach all your schools within a sin- 
gle year. 

If you think well of the plan, it can be fol- 
lowed for a number of bienniums, and in the 
course of time you will be able to cover pretty 
well the schools of your county. I shall be 
interested to have your reaction to this plan 
after you have tried it for a little while. I 
think you will be able to find a way to solve 
the transportation difficulties. 

There are educational possibilities in these 
specimen cabinets, and the State is making 
appropriations year after year to pay for their 
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production. We in the educational field ought 
to cooperate with the Commercial Museum to 
the fullest extent. If the plan proposed is not 
the best plan, then we should get together 
and devise a better one. 

JOHN A. H. KEITH 





Relations of Secondary and 
Higher Education Study 


The Study of the Relations of Secondary 
and Higher Education in Pennsylvania in 
which the joint Commission of the College 
Presidents Association and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction is engaged will get 
fully under way during the current school 
year. The examination of the entire curricula 
and intellectual achievement of college seniors 
is complete, and leaves two main features of 
the Study which will continue for several 
years. These are as follows: 

1. The high school seniors who were exam- 
ined last May will be divided into groups ac- 
cording to their several occupations this fall, 
and each group will be analyzed for abilities 
displayed in the spring tests. All seniors who 
have entered colleges in Pennsylvania will be 
followed through their collegiate life with spe- 
cial attention from the institutions which they 
are attending. Certain colleges are planning 
to do this with great care. In these institu- 
tions the students in this group will be given 
intelligence tests and standard subject matter 
tests from time to time so as to determine, if 
possible, where their best abilities actuallv lie. 
They will receive unusual personal considera- 
tion by faculty advisers who will seek to dis- 
cover the reasons both for their difficulties and 
their successes in order to direct them most 
wisely in what the college, or perhaps some 
other institutions, may have to offer them. By 
thorough personal investigation of this sort it 
is hoped to learn more fully why so many 
students fail in college and perhaps to find a 
sound basis for formulating types of educa- 
tion that are not now offered. 

2. The second continuing feature of the 
Study is an undertaking very similar to that 
just described but applied to pupils in the sev- 
enth grade instead of to college freshmen. 
This will be inaugurated early in the coming 
school year and, if successful, will continue 
throughout the high school life of the group. 
Many problems that face not only the college 
administrator but also the high school prin- 
cipal in dealing with his senior pupils, have 
their roots far back in the adolescent training 
of these pupils. A clear, progressive picture 
of pupil growth and character that is trust- 
worthy and can be read at a glance over 4 
series of years would be of great service in 
doing justice to a child’s powers. 

The making of such records and learning 
what should go into them, as well as reading 
what they have to say when they become avail- 
able over a long period, will constitute the 
main purpose of this part of the Study. Here 
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also it is hoped that much more light will be 
thrown on the question, why pupils succeed 
or fail in school and what sort of training is 
needed that we do not at present provide. 

Clearly this is a sort of investigation that 
may profitably and inexpensively be under- 
taken at many centers. Superintendents who 
are interested in the project and desire to avail 
themselves of the information and supervisions 
that it will involve are invited to communicate 
with the State Department. 





1928 Education Congress 


The plans for the 1928 Conference of su- 
perintendents, supervising officials, and prin- 
cipals of teacher training institutions include 
a consideration of the following themes: 

1. Improving Instruction 

2. The Equitable Distribution of State Sub- 
sidies to School Districts 

3. Unity and Continuity of the Educational 
Process 

The sessions will be held in the Capitol, 
Harrisburg, beginning Wednesday, November 
7, at 2:00 P. M. The opening session will be 
devoted to a discussion of the reports on What 
Has Been Done to Improve Instruction. M. 
S. Bentz, Superintendent of Cambria County, 
will present the summary of county superinten- 
dents’ reports; Albert Lindsay Rowland, Su- 
perintendent of Cheltenham Township, will 
present the summary of the district superin- 
tendents’ reports. An address on What is 
Necessary for Continuous Improvement of In- 
struction in Pennsylvania will follow, and a 
general discussion of the subject will conclude 
the first session. 

The general topic for the evening session 
will be The Distribution of State Subsidies to 
School Districts. During this meeting Paul 
R. Mort of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will address the session on Principles 
Underlying an Equitable Distribution of State 
Subsidies. Governor Fisher has been invited 
to give a word of greeting to the delegates. 
Immediately following the evening program, 
an informal reception will be tendered the 
members of the conference by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction and his staff in the 
Education building. 

_Thursday morning’s conference will be di- 
vided into two sections: the one, for a discus- 
sion by county superintendents of State Sub- 
sidies to School Districts; the other, for a dis- 
cussion by district superintendents of State 
Subsidies to School Districts. Paul R. Mort 
and the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
will be the speakers at the respective sessions. 
Immediately following the morning program, 
the conference will hold its annual luncheon 
In the Penn Harris Hotel. Joseph F. Noonan, 
President of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, will preside as toastmaster. 

The theme for Thursday afternoon’s session 
will be Unity and Continuity of the Educa- 
tional Process. Ben G. Wood of Columbia 
College will deliver the principal address on 
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this subject. The discussion will be led by C. 
B. Dissinger, Superintendent of Pike County, 
representing the county superintendents and 
Carmen Ross of Doylestown, representing the 
district superintendents and supervising prin- 
cipals. 

A general discussion will follow. 

Thursday evening’s session will be devoted to 
an address on the same subject by a speaker of 
national prominence. In addition, the Report 
of Secretaries will be made and the closing 
address delivered by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Friday morning has been left open so that 
delegates may visit the Department of Public 
Instruction and transact pending business. 





School Property Value 


The value of property used for public school 
purposes in Pennsylvania approximates $450,- 
000,000. This represents a property invest- 
ment of $234.25 for every pupil in the public 
schools. Delaware County with $385.29 per 
pupil ranks first. 

The total value of public school property, 
the value of property per pupil, and the rank 
of the individual county follows: 

Value of School 

Property 

695,045 
. 77,364,876 


County so Rank 
Adams 

Allegheny 
Armstrong 


714,986 
13,634,634 


Bradford 
Bucks 
Butler 
Cambria 
Cameron 
Carbon 
Centre 
Chester 
Clarion , 
Clearfield 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
Elk 


13,360,682 
233,391 
3,297,120 
1,135,750 
4,717,854 
930,682 
3,125,106 
897,939 
2,238,020 
2,505,570 
1,780,016 

-- 9,272,764 
- 15,446,934 
1,318,215 
11,629,309 
8,989,044 
210,996 
1,858,799 
130,921 
1,965,000 
1,910,933 
2,753,099 
1,652,165 
eae 233,700 
- 13,298,963 
7,217,870 
4,977,034 
3,713,136 
8,426,257 
28,374,144 
3,820,004 
2,081,385 
4,866,729 


Franklin 
Fulton 
Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Juniata 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 
McKean 


Montgomery 
Montour ae 
Northampton .... 


Northumberland . 5,124,593 
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County Value of School 
Property 
Perry 489,722 
Philadelphia .... 81,000,000 
Pike 360,860 
Potter 612,176 
Schuylkill 9,116,367 
Snyder 474,252 
Somerset ........ 2,685,844 
Sullivan 

Susquehanna .... 

Tioga 

Union 


Per Pupil 
88.24 
282.74 
306.85 
145.76 
186.88 
115.33 


Value of Property 
Rank 


Washington 

ayne 
Westmoreland ... 12,545,143 
Wyoming 340,600 
York 6,397,753 
Pennsylvania. .$449,747,344 


174.23 
94.43 
201.12 
$243.25 





Perfect Attendance Record 


Perfect attendance records are increasing in 
_ number in the public schools of Pennsylvania. 
The following students were graduated from 
the specified high schools without havine been 
absent or tardy during the time they attended 
the elementary and high schools. 


Name of Student High School 


Mabel Berry 

Ruth D. Carpenter 
Madaline Cooney 
Gerald Harter 
Elwood M. Rhoads 
Karl K. Rush 
Virginia M. Sample 
Pauline M. Storz 
Mildred Walsh 


Bloomsburg 
Lancaster 
Scottdale 
Greensburg 


Pittston 





Increased Use of Slides 


The State Library and Museum circulated 
220,634 lantern slides during the school year 
1927-28. This, an increase of approximately 
25,000 over the previous year, is due, no doubt, 
to the project the Department of Public In- 
struction is carrying on to improve the quality 
of instruction in the schools of the Common- 
wealth. The slides covered practically every 
subject in the curriculum. 





Placement Service 


REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
AUGUST 31, 1928 

No. of 

No. of Requests 


No. of 
Registrations For Candidates 
107 33 


Placements 
27 
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Humane Education 


Sections 1607 and 1610 of the School Code 
make humane education mandatory in the 
schools of the Commonwealth. The course 
of study in elementary civics is permeated with 
suggestions for instruction in humane eduv- 
cation in grades I-VI. The syllabus for history 
and social science contains similar provisions 
under the head Civic Virtues. 

Humane education is concerned not merely 
with the welfare of dumb animals; it seeks to 
awaken in the hearts of children, principles 
of kindness and justice toward their fellow 
beings. It is character building—and the 
characteristics of a person of admirable char- 
acter are: a sense of justice, spirit of kindness 
toward every living creature, sympathy and 
compassion for suffering, a desire for uni- 
versal peace, and the practical application of 
the Golden Rule. 

This ideal should be made the background 
of instruction this year in humane education 
and such activities organized and conducted 
as will give it practical applicatien. Children 
should be taught that the horse is a wage 
earner and server; that the dog is man’s faith- 
ful friend; that the cat is a domestic asset; that 
the bird is the servitor of the farmer in par- 
ticular and mankind in general; that the rab- 
bit is the child’s pet, etc. Proper disposition 
toward these means a higher type of citizen. 
Let our aim during the year be kinder in- 
pulses and more brotherliness to human beings 
and less indifference to the welfare of dumb 
creatures. 





High School Graduates Enter 
Many Fields 


Of the 40,000 pupils who graduated from 
Four Year and Senior High Schools during 
the school year 1927-28, approximately 48.3 
percent will continue their education with the 
opening of the school year 1928-29, according 
to an announcement made by the Department 
of Public Instruction. Of this number, 1. 
percent will return to high school for post- 
graduate courses; 26.8 percent will enter col- 
leges and other higher institutions; 12.9 per- 
cent will enter teacher training schools; 4. 
percent will attend training schools for 
nurses; and 3.6 per cent will enter commercial 
schools. 

Of the remaining group, 18.6 percent will 
find employment in store and office work; 1.4 
percent will enter agriculture; 14.3 percent 
will enter factory work, trades, and other en- 
ployment; and 8.5 percent will remain at 
home. No record is given for 8.9 percent of 
those graduating. 

The number graduating from Pennsylvania 
secondary schools has increased rapidly since 
1920. In 1920, 18,796 pupils were graduated. 
For the school year which ended July 1, 1928, 
approximately 40,000 pupils received diplomas 
from public high schools. 
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Elementary and Kindergarten Education 
Foundations for Good Teaching 


(This is the second of a series of ten articles in this field) 
HELEN PURCELL 
Director of Elementary and Kindergarten Education 


A common sense problem.—Just as a rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet, so 
good teaching is good teaching by whatever 
name it may be called. It is a common sense 
problem subject to testing on a common sense 
basis. It sets up the objectives that are es- 
sential to a realization of the best possibilities 
of a unified individual and national life. It 
seeks a realization of these objectives through 
activities that make the school an expression 
of life as it ideally operates. It requires the 
same certainty in its results as society requires 
in the acts of those who serve it. 

Socialization, the project method, individual- 
ization, and other educational philosophies are 
attempts to analyze and organize the school on 
a basis of these facts. Socialization seeks to 
remove the formalism that has attached itself 
to the school and to make its experiences ex- 
emplifications of life in general. The project 
method seeks to give learning the impetus 
of purpose as it operates in real life. Indi- 
vidualization seeks to give each pupil oppor- 
tunity for maximum development as a unit in 
himself. : 


Determining factors.—If we analyze the acts 
of men and women, we find certain standards 
and conditions that are of special importance 
in determining teaching-methods: 

1. Each person’s worth is judged on a basis 
of his deeds as an individual and as a member 
of the group. When a musician gives a solo 
performance, society judges of his ability as an 
individual; when he becomes a member of an 
orchestra, he is judged on a basis of his contri- 
bution to the group production. 

2. A piece of work must accurately and 
thoroughly meet the requirements that society 
considers essential. A grocer’s clerk may not 
compute 8 x 9 as 71 or 73; his computation 
must be exactly correct. Likewise, the me- 
chanie who is not thorough in his work is not 
sought by the individual with an automobile 
to repair. 

8. Persistence in carrying on a piece of 
work depends in large measure upon the sense 
of purpose which accompanies effort. A man 
may continue at the most gruelling task be- 
cause he is thus able to feed and clothe his 
children and send them to school; a boy may 
practice putting the ball into the basket for 
hours at a time in order to attain the skill 
that he desires, or he may work for days that 
he may successfully solve a problem. So, too, 
aman may walk miles in the hot sun because 
of the pleasure he finds in a game of golf. 

4, The individual and the group tend to 
practice what is found satisfying and to avoid 


practice of what is found annoying or dis- 
satisfying. Thus the individual may practice 
desirable acts because he enjoys the commen- 
dation of a certain group or person, or he 
may discontinue the practice of these same 
acts as a result of sarcasms, or because he is 
“made fun of.” 


5. What an individual wishes to learn he 
practices. A man tries to swim if he wishes 
to learn to swim; to drive an atuomobile if 
he wishes to learn to drive; he practices add- 
ing if he wishes to attain accuracy in addition; 
he practices courtesy if he wishes to be cour- 
teous. In other words he learns through his 
own activities. 


6. Feeling is the final force that determines 
action. In the fury of strong feeling men per- 
form acts that they regret for the remainder 
of their lives. So, too, strong feeling for what 
he conceives to be right may carry a man 
through the agony of death at the stake. 

Application to school life-—The points enu- 
merated are broad principles only. This, how- 
ever, may be set down as inviolable. The 
aim or method that cannot be justified on a 
basis of the interests and acts of society as 
these ideally operate has no place in the school. 
Nor is it difficult to apply this rule. Drama- 
tization is an example of society’s effort to 
make non-present episodes real. Power to ex- 
press one’s self in oral and written language 
is a vital social need. Custom decrees certain 
forms of courtesy. Society disapproves of situ- 
ations in which the individual is cruelly hu- 
miliated or unjustly punished. 

Variety a basic principle——Nor do the activi- 
ties of the ideal group or individual necessarily 
express themselves in exactly the same way. 
Groups and individuals normally seek to solve 
the same problem through different methods. 
Thus a group of people living near Washing- 
ton might make a trip to that city and observe 
Congress in session. A group living in Ore- 
gon desirous of knowing more about the oper- 
ation of Congress probably would get its in- 
formation through pictures, a reading of print- 
ed reports, a “listening in” to congressional 
speeches on the radio, and other methods suit- 
able to the situation. So, too, one individual 
may express his appreciation of the beauties 
of nature with brush and canvas while another 
individual may express the same thought in a 
poem or musical composition. 

The natural reaction against monotony also 
should be kept in mind. An activity that in 
itself may be a normal experience may be non- 
social because of over use. A boy in a class 
in which expression through drawing was 
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much overdone, hurried away from a cage of 
monkeys before his teacher saw him, because 
“Tf she sees me, she will make me draw a 
monkey on a stick or something.” 


Necessary adjustments.—Finally, the teach- 
er who is truly successful must keep in mind 
the fact that she is dealing with children and 
not with adults. As pointed out, the patterns 
for school life should be sought in the aims 
and activities of life as a whole. These aims 
and activities, however, should be translated 
into experiences that the child is able to com- 
prehend, control, and enjoy. In other words, 
the teacher should remember that an effective 
school life for the kindergarten and the ele- 
mentary grades is an effective expression of 
child life. 


PROBLEMS TO THINK ABOUT 


How would you socially justify a typical 
. repetition drill in the multiplication tables, 
in which pupils were evidently happy and anx- 
ious to overcome their difficulties? What 
would you say on the same basis of a drill 
lesson in multiplication in which the class was 
clearly uninterested and unhappy? How do 
you socially justify the use of the sand table? 
A house of blocks built by a group in the kin- 
dergarten? How do you socially justify an 
orderly school organization? 





New School Buildings 


The School Buildings Bureau examined and 


passed on plans for 252 elementary and 87 - 


secondary buildings from July 1, 1927 to Sep- 
tember 1, 1928. Most of these structures were 
ready for occupancy September ist, and the 
others are in the process of erection. These 
new buildings represent a marked improvement 
in plan, design, construction, and equipment 
over those of previous years. The following 
is the distribution by counties: 

County 
Lackawanna .... 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lehigh 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 


County 
Adams 
Allegheny 
Armstrong 
Beaver 
Bedford .....03. 
Berks 
Blair 
eT oe 
Bucks 


Montgomery 
Montour 
Northampton .... 
Northumberland 
Perry 


Pike 
Schuylkill 
Snyder 
Somerset 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 


Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware ....... 
Erie 


Franklin 
Greene 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Juniata 


me wh hee w 


= by 
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Alcohol, Stimulants, Narcotics 


Section 1609 of the School Code provides 
for instruction regarding the effects of alcohol, 
stimulants, and narcotics on the human system, 
The course of study in health education con- 
tains suggestions for carrying out these pro- 
visions of the Code. There is a pressing ne. 
cessity for stressing the evil effects of the above 
not only on the human system but on society 
in general. The terrible consequences attend- 
ing the use of alcohol and narcotics are daily 
brought to our attention through articles in 
the press. The dulling of the senses, breaking 
down of the tissues, changing the personality, 
weakening of the will, loss of self-control, 
loss of self-respect, idleness, and crime are but 
a few of the degrading influences that should 
be strongly emphasized in the discussion of 
these subjects. 

Conditions are much different today from 
those when these provisions were written into 
the law. Present-day tendencies can be broken 
down only through pointing out the dangers 
and consequences of the drug and alcoholic 
habits. To counteract the evil influences, in- 
struction must be of a very direct and sustain- 
ed type. Home and school must unite in the 
effort to induce our girls and boys to avoid the 
occasions and resist the first step. Teachers 
should utilize every agency to achieve these 
objectives. Persistent effort and eternal vigi- 
lance will develop strong character, self- 
respect, and self-contol. 





Roosevelt Day 


October 27 will mark the seventieth anni- 
versary of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt. 
The Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Association 
is sponsoring a general observance of the day 
and is especially requesting the schools of 
the nation to hold exercises sometime during 
the week in commemoration of the birthday of 
this great American. 

“We consider it a privilege,’ says the presi- 
dent of the Association, “to hold before the 
rising generation the example of an American, 
who, handicapped by physical weakness iv his 
boyhood did, by his indomitable will and per- 
severance, transform himself into a strong man 
and thenceforth used his strength for the bet- 
terment of mankind.” 

Roosevelt House—birthplace of Theodore 
Roosevelt—restored by the Women of America, 
has become a national focus of patriotic en- 
deavor. Through its Roosevelt Clubs the youth 
of America are being taught the vital prin- 
ciples which governed the life of Theodore 
Roosevelt and made of him the most typical 
American of modern times. 

The Woman’s Memorial Association sug- 
gests the following program: 

Invocation , 

Singing first and last stanzas of America 

Reading, “Roosevelt” by Hermann Hagedorn 

Reading from “The Great Adventure” by The 
odore Roosevelt 
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Bible ae XXVII:29, 30, 31; 
Proverbs XX :6 

Address on accede 

Roosevelt Acrostic, to be repeated by audience 

Singing, Battle Hymn of the Republic 

Reading, “A Man” by Clinton Scollard 

Personal Glimpses or Recollections of Roose- 
velt 

Reading, Theodore Roosevelt’s Message to the 
Boys of America 

Pledge to the Flag by Boy and Girl Scouts 

Essay on Roosevelt 

Reading, “The Star” by Marion Couthouy 
Smith 

Roosevelt’s Favorite Hymn, “How Firm a 
Foundation” or “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers”’ 

The Roosevelt Creed 

Quotation from “The Great Adventure” 

Roosevelt’s Last Message 

Singing, The Star-Spangled Banner 

The printed program contains the excerpts 

included in the above numbers. Copies may be 

had upon application to Mrs. Henry Wise 

Wood, Roosevelt House, 28 East Twentieth 

Street, New York City. 

Roosevelt still lives, and moves among his 

countrymen, 

Everywhere is his heroic spirit felt. 

It inspires the hopeless, strengthens the weak, 
Guides the strong, and calls all buoyantly to 
the performance of duty. 

It exalts courage, glorifies labor, and revels 
in the joy of harvest over the fruits of 
work well done. 





The Home-Class Movement 


Reports for the school year 1927-28 show 
gratifying progress in the Home Classes for 


Foreign-Born Mothers movement. There is 
noted a constantly increasing interest in the va- 
rious school districts where the problem exists. 

The problem is very real and important— 
one demanding immediate solution if communi- 
ties are to safeguard the future of boys and 
girls who are now handicapped by the lack of 
understanding guidance from mothers who 
speak English and know something of Ameri- 
can customs. 

The growth of the movement is indicated by 
the enrolment for 1927-28, which approximated 
5,000 mothers. These mothers were organized 
in groups of from eight to ten, and met for 
instruction twice each week in the home of a 
member of the group. The mother—hitherto 
prevented by care of children, home duties 
and sometimes timidity, from attending night 
schools—is now helped in a sane and efficient 
way. At home the teacher meets her problem 
first hand. Small children playing about are 
no hindrance. The home atmosphere makes 
it possible to reach successfully even the timid 
mother whose fear of ridicule would prevent 
attendance in a public school environment. 

Results of these contacts ‘are manifesting 
themselves in various ways. Home-class moth- 
ers are taking a greater interest in the work 
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of the public schools. They are coming out in 
larger numbers to school entertainments; they 
are taking an interest in civic affairs and are 
rapidly becoming a part of the community life. 
The presence of the teacher and other members 
of the group in the home twice each week often 
leads to a deeper interest in making the home 
attractive. All of this is reflected in the atti- 
tude of the children towards their school work 
and a feeling of especial pride in the fact 
that “Mother can read now,” or “Mother can 
speak English.” In one town where the work 
was first undertaken less than one year ago, 
the entire class group of more than seventy 
foreign-born mothers has joined the recently 
organized Parent-Teacher Association. 


While an enviable record has been made in 
home-class attendance in many districts, Pitts- 
burgh leads the list in number of mothers en- 
rolled, 1,661 contacts having been made during 
each week, 


The gratitude of these mothers is expressed 
in the following excerpts from letters written 
by mothers enrolled in Pittsburgh classes: 


36 Parkview Ave., 
Pittsburgh. 
“I read in the Polish newspaper that the 
Pittsburgh board of education sent teachers 
to the homes to teach mothers the English 
language, books, papers, and pencils free. 


“T have been in this country over four years. 
I have never had the chance to go to school. 
Right away I sent a postal card in Polish to 
the principal of the school, and I was waiting 
anxiously for an answer. A few weeks later 
they sent me a teacher. I am sorry to say that 
I could not understand what the teacher said 
to me, and I had to call my neighbor from the 
second floor to translate. The teacher left me 
four books, four composition books, and four 
pencils. She told me to find three more nupils. 


“I am a mother of two small children. My 
husband is a workingman. I am living in two 
rooms on the third floor, and we have to take 
the lessons in the kitchen every Wednesday 
at 9 o’clock in the morning. It was not very 
comfortable for us, but we could not help it. 

“I get up very early in the morning. I 
dress the children and give them breakfast. 
After I set them by the table, and when the 
teacher comes, she gives them paper and pen- 
cils, and they are nice and quiet. Now it is 
over one year and I can say I enjoyed my 
first book very much. The teacher taught me 
how to write and read, and I don’t need any 
person to translate. 

“I am very happy that in a short time I 
learned so much. 


“T can say that America is a good country, 
they give the best to the immigrant.” 

Mrs. Rosenbloom, 

Age 27; 

Born in Poland; 

Came to America, 1924; 

Entered Home Group Class November, 1927. 
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1121 Vickroy St, 
Pittsburgh. 

“We came over to this country about seven 
years ago and settled in a small town in Ohio. 

“Only a few months later I noticed that my 
five-year-old son could hardly understand me. 

“He forgot his own language and spoke Eng- 
lish while I could pronounce only a few words. 
My husband went to night school and learned 
to read and write in a short time. With all the 
housework to be done and the little children 
to be taken care of I did not have the time 
to go to a day or night school. I felt bad 
that I could not learn to speak, read, and 
write the English language. The longer we 
were in this country the worse I felt that I 
could not speak, read, and write English. 

“We moved to Pittsburgh and soon I learned 
to my satisfaction about the home group. I 
joined on our street Mrs. Murphy’s school 
group. At first it was a little hard, but Mrs. 
Murphy encouraged me. Now I can speak, 
read, and write. I made some friends among 
my neighbors. I enjoy a show. I read a 
paper, a book because I learned the English 
language, and all thanks to the home school.” 

Chaja Levin, 

Age 35; 

Born in Poland; 

Came to America, 1921; 

Entered Home Group Class September, 1927 


1017 Vickroy St., 
Pittsburgh. 

“I wrote my sister in San Francisco what 
the board of education was doing here, and 
she wrote me that their board of education 
was doing the same thing. She also wrote me 
that they have their lessons three times a 
week. 

“Her wishes are the same as mine that the 
home groups would continue. Before the home 
groups started, my sister was only able to 
write her name in English. Now she writes 
me a letter in English every other week.” 

Mrs. Jennie Mervis, 

Age 36; 

Born near Kovna, Russia; 

Came to America in May, 1903; 

Entered Home Group Class January, 1927 





American Education Week 


There are in round numbers in the United 
States one teacher to every eighty citizens 
twenty-one years old or more, a public rela- 
tionship probably not approached by any com- 
parable body. In addition, with few excep- 
tions, at least two such citizens are in each 
home, thus narrowing the field of their dis- 
tribution. Of the opportunity of the teacher 
for contacts with the home nothing needs to 
be said. On the other hand, a majority of 
the active citizens of the next generation are 
now pupils in our classrooms. In short, teach- 
ers have an unexcelled year-round opportunity 
to give the information and develop the ideals 
that are essential to an intelligent public un- 
derstanding of the aims and needs of the 
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schools. American Education Week seeks to 
emphasize this year-round opportunity; to 
unite the forces of the school and public under 
one banner: A constantly improving education 
suited to the rights and needs of our people. 

The details of how best to do this must be 
decided by each community and each school, 
This, however, should be borne in mind: An 
American Education Week is a success only 
as it adds to public knowledge and appreci- 
ation of the work of the school and as it in- 
creases the affection and loyalty of its pupils. 

In accomplishing the aims of Education 
Week three things are fundamental: 

1. The public must be brought to the school. 

2. The school must be brought to the public. 

3. The activities of the week must be stimu- 
— and satisfying to the pupil him- 
self. 

Programs then should be organized around 
problems that jointly concern home, school, 
and community. Central in the plans will be 
the needs of the school and the importance of 
making instruction rich and vital. Since the 
school is now commonly recognized as the 
largest and most important single institution 
in modern society, the event may also be used 
to inform the public regarding the service the 
schools render State and Nation and the possi- 
bilities of a more effective service through a 
closer and more enthusiastic cooperation on 
the part of the people. 





Free Industrial Slides 


The following sets of slides are available to 
schools in Pennsylvania and may be had upon 
application to the Victor Animatograph Con- 


pany, Davenport, Iowa: (Each order should 
be accompanied by twenty-five cents in stamps 
or coin to cover insurance and _ postage 


The Story of the Pump 

The Test of a Good Motor Lubricant and 
How It Is Refined 

Tea Growing in Japan 

The Development of the Modern Watch.. 

Portland Cement, How It Is Made and 
Used 

The Evolution of the Wind Mill in 
America 

Building Batteries 
Niagara 

From Ore Mine to Sheet Metal 

Production of Evaporated Milk 

The Preparation of Antitoxin 

A Trip to Ivorydale 

A Modern Ocean Steamship 

The Development of the Radio 

The Evolution of the Modern Musical In- 
struments 

Manufacturing Pipe 

History of the Telephone 


with Power from 





Life is not a goblet to be drained; it is 4 
measure to be filled—Hadley. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 


which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, unless signed, do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 


determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


Children’s Books 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK, November 11-17 


Harper & Brothers, New York City: 


THE Story OF TEXTILES. By Elizabeth Wat- 
son. $1.25 


The dress or suit which you wear, whether 
it be made of silk, cotton, wool, or linen, has 
a fascinating story all of its own. For all 
these materials belong to the textile family, 
even as Mary, John, and Arthur belong to the 
Smith family. The story of these textiles tells 
how Si Ling Chi of China first made silk, the 
people in Egypt raised flax to make linen, the 
people of India used cotton to spin yarn and 
weave cloth, and the people of England wove 
tapestry of wool. To this are added the struggle 
of the early Americans to make these textiles, 
and the gradual development of machinery 
which so changed the work. The story is‘told 
by pictures as well as by words. 


THE Story oF Books. By Marjorie Maxwell. 
$1.25. 


Once upon a time, long, long ago, there were 
no books in the world. No, not even lesson 
books. Stories were told, however, from the 
day of the cave man, who carved or painted 
crude pictures on the walls of his cave to illus- 
trate them. The story of bodk-making from 
the time of the early story-tellers to the present 
system is told in “The Story of Books.” Read 
what has happened to the book which you hold 
in your hand. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City: 


AN AIRPLANE RIDE, GRANDFATHER’S FARM, 
A Story Asout Boats, AN ENGINE’S 
Story. By Helen S. Read. Illustrated 
by Eleanor Lee. 


These Social Science Readers for little people 
are composed of the facts and adventures in 
which children have been found to experience 
the greatest joy. The vocabulary used is quite 
appropriate, as it is “child-like” without being 
“childish.” The illustrations, which meet de- 
sired art standards, are delightful. Undoubt- 
edly these four books will be welcomed by the 
kindergarten teacher. 


Reilly & Lee Company, Chicago: 
THE QUEST OF THE SEA OTTER. By Sabra 
Conner. ; 


The adventures of Keene Falconer on the 
quest of the Sea Otter for the River of the 
West will be a delight to every boy or girl 
who reads about them. Keene and his com- 
panions, Plume D’Or, his dog, Andy, the cabin 
boy, and Sam Bim, are the principals in many 
thrilling escapades and in more than one fight. 
The book gives a true tale of fascinating sea life 
of 1812 with scenes laid in the Pacific Islands 
and on the Oregon coast. 


Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago: 


SALLY AND BILLy. By Marjorie Hardy. $.24. 


This picture book for wee tots gives the 
story of a day of a child’s life. The illustra- 
tions are attractively colored. The book is a 
supplementary preprimer to be used with “Way 
and Puff,” the primer of “The Child’s Own 
Way Series.” and is a companion book to “The 
Little Book.” 


Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York City: 


Hop O’ My TuHums, ALI BABA AND THE 
ForTY THIEVES, RED SHOES, THE SLEEP- 
ING BEAUTY, SNOW DRoP AND THE SEVEN 
DwarRFs, ALADDIN AND HIS WONDERFUL 
LAMP. 


Here are six children’s favorites, each in 
its own pleasing binding. The books are very 
attractive in makeup, and the colored pictures 
will be enjoyed by grownups as well as by 
boys and girls. 


STRANGE CORNERS OF THE WorRLD. By J. E. 
Wetherell. $1.75. 


This book, true to its title, describes strange 
corners of the world, about half of which are 
remote from the common routes of travel, and 
nearly ail from the great centers of population. 
Asia claims eight and the distant islands of 
the sea claim seven of the thirty chapters. Even 
in Europe, with its ancient highways and old 
civilization, strange places and peoples are 
found. The boy and girl who have enjoyed 
traveling in the usual corners of the world 
will be only too glad to see “A Sea Without 
a Shore,” “The City Above the Clouds,” 
“Topsy-Turvy Land,” and all the other un- 
be corners where the book of travel takes 
them. 
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THE LITTLE BROWN Bown. By Phila Butler 
Bowman. Illustrated by Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland. $2.00. 


The Little Brown Bowl, which learned that 
it was better tc hold beautiful things than to 
be beautiful outside, holds stories and verses 
which reach the child’s heart with beauty and 
truth. There are stories about Christmas, the 
March wind, a field mouse, and a pumpkin 
seed; there are poems and songs of the sea- 
sons, months. and holidays; there are full page 
illustrations in delicate tints which enhance 
the attractions of the volume. 


PINOCCHIO. By C. Collodi. 

Pinocchio, a puppet, was carved from a piece 
of wood by Geppetto, who is plagued thence- 
forth by the mischievous tricks of his creation. 
Finally Pinocchio, after suffering many mis- 
fortunes because of his selfishness, conquers 
himself and develops into a real boy. The seven 
_ or eight-year-old will read his adventures with 
delight and find the illustrations fascinating. 
The story is full of quaint humor and human 
nature. 


Cupples and Leon Company, New York: 


THE LITTLE SISTER. By Hector Malot. Trans- 
lated and adapted from the French by 
Florence Crewe-Jones. Illus. 303 pp. 

With an aristocratic father, too proud to 

work, and with two half-brothers, intensely 
jealous and selfish, the little sister lives in an 
environment of constant struggle. An under- 
standing, devoted mother saves many a situa- 
tion; and an aunt, whose fortune the brothers 
hoped to win, eventually helps little sister, 
who in turn generously and graciously aids the 
others. The adventures and home life depicted 
grip and hold the reader’s attention. 


Longmans, Green and Company, New York 
City: 

TARTAN TALES. From Andrew Lang. Edited 
by Bertha L. Gunterman. Illustrated. 
$2. 

Here are eight stories of the brave and 
stirring days of the loyal Scots in the Stuart 
cause. First is given the story of the Marquis 
of Montrose, but in it is introduced Prince 
Charles about whom most of the following 
tales center. A brave, gay, royally courteous 
fellow, he is a model for princes and all men. 
Not only from him can youth learn lessons. 
The loyalty of the Highlanders throughout nu- 
merous battles, the last of which ends in de- 
feat, is an inspiration in itself. 


THE CONQUEST OF MONTEZUMA’S EMPIRE. By 
Andrew Lang. $2. 

The thrill of the discovery of gold and 
jewels is undeniably a great one. But that 
is only a part of this story of the struggle 
which Hernando Cortez has in the conquest of 
Montezuma’s empire in Mexico. He with his 
little army follows a perilous course through 
the trackless jungle, across the mountain, to 
capture with the aid of a lovely lady the lake 
city of Mexico, only to lose it, then recaptyre 
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it. It is as strange, as gripping a tale of 
adventure as any ever written—and it is truc, 


WULNOTH THE WANDERER. By H. Escott 
Inman. i 


Wyborga the Wise foretells the future of 
Guthrid, the son of King Hardacnute. Her 
prophecy is true, for Wulnoth the Wanderer, a 
thrall, comes to be Guthrid’s best friend and 
his sister Edgiva’s lover. The story is toid 
in saga-like prose, and it gives a vivid picture 
of the Danish invasions of England. It is the 
song of the nameless and landless man who 
aided two kings to gain kingdoms, and it is 
sung by Gyso the Gleeman by command of the 
king, “that the name and the deeds of Wul- 
noth might not perish, but be remembered by 
all men.” 


Rusty Ruston. By Marian Hurd McNeely. 
Illus. 293 pp. 

Rusty, a red-headed girl of seventeen, found 
herself, upon the death of her father, deprived 
of the means of going to college. The word, 
failure, however, was not in her vocabulary. 
As she was pondering over ways and means, 
an old-time friend of the family called and 
insisted upon buying some flowers for a party. 
As a result of this visit grew Rusty’s garden 
and flower shop. The character delineation, 
humor, and unusual appeal of this story arouse 
the reader’s interest. A good story for girls 
and for all who care for youth. 


John C. Winstou Company, Philadelphia: 
A Doc or FLANDERS. By Louise De La 
Ramée. 

The story of Patrasche is one of the best 
dog stories ever written, sharing honors with 
Brown’s “Rob and His Friends.” And his 
story became the story of Nello, the boy, born 
like the dog to a life of hardship, but born 
with the soul and vision of an artist. Did Nello 
become famous? Did Patrasche enter into 
a new life of ease and plenty? It is yours to 
read, this story of the boy Nello and the dog of 
Flanders; the story of a brave lad stirred by 
a great art passion, of a grateful dog stirred 
by a mighty never-failing love. 


JACKANAPES AND THE PEACE Ecc. By Juliana 
Horatio Ewing. 
Jackanapes! Such an odd little name for the 
hero of a story. Not his real name, of course, 
but one which just suited the bold, brave, mod- 


est boy that he was. Jackanapes leads the 
reader from adventure toe adventure, on to his 
last great adventure. The story is sad, but it 
is of interest to children and influences them 
for good. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City: 
Dick Byrp—AIR ExPLoreR. By Fitzhugh 
Green. 

Here is the true story of this great adven- 
turer told in a very clear, definite manner by 
one of his intimate friends. Beginning with 
his trip around the world alone at the age of 
twelve, the story gives an aecurate and, thrill: 
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ing account of the education and training 
which made Dick Byrd fitted for his North 
Pole and Atlantic flights. Boys of today in- 
terested in flying will learn from this story 
how to prepare in order that they too may 
accomplish great feats. Young people will 
find this book not only delightful but import- 
ant in that it constitutes one of the greatest 
chapters in world history. 


Peterson and Company, Evanston, 
Illinois: 
BaBy ANIMALS. By Eleanor Troxell and 
Fanny Wyche Dunn. 

This book is for the child who is about to 
finish his first year in school or who has other- 
wise acquired the ability to read independent- 
ly. It gives in carefully chosen vocabulary 
stories of the animals which children univer- 
sally like and conveys some information of 
abiding value regarding the character, the 
manner of life, and the habits of the various 
animals. 


Row, 


D. Appleton and Company, New York City: 


DoNA ISABELLA’S ADVENTURES. By Gladys 
Blake. $1.75. 

Dona ‘Isabella is a lady-in-waiting to Queen 
Anne, wife of Philip II of Spain. She is de- 
voted to the fantastic romances of chivalry 
which were the fashion of the period, but is 
cured of some of her notions by an ingenious 
device which causes unexpected developments. 
These make the book attractive to the girl in 
her teens, for the story is filled with interest- 
ing scenes, both at the luxurious Spanish court 
and in the wilder parts of Philip’s kingdom 
which Isabella. visits during a long journey 
on muleback. 


Ginn and Company, Boston, Mass.: 
A GUIDE TO LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN. By 
Walter Taylor Field. $1.72. 

The teacher or the parent will find this book 
valuable in choosing the proper books for chil- 
dren to read. It discusses ways of develop- 
ing taste for good literature and suggests good 
books for home and school for all ages. The 
last chapter justifies and stresses the import- 
ance of the old classic, “Mother Goose.” The 
book concludes with classified lists of books 
suitable for school or public libraries. 


E. P. Dutton and Company, New York City: 

THE STORY OF THE VIKINGS. By Julia Davis 

Adams. Illustrated. $2.50. 

These tales are translated almost literally 
from the Danish; thus there is a touch of the 
unusual about them. Vital and gripping, they 
give a picture of Viking days which will hold 
boys and girls spellbound. The adventures 
of Hading, king of the Danes, serve to whet 
the appetite, and the reader does not wish to 
stop until he has read the story of Svend, a 
descendant of Hading. The material in this 
book would be excellent for story telling, and 
the illustrations, which were done in Denmark 
by a Danish artist, are splendid. 
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PLAYS FOR PEOPLE AND PUPPETS. By Cath- 

erine Reighard. 

This book contains five plays from the stories 
Rumpelstiltskin, King of the Golden River, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, Pierre Patilin, and 
Aladdin which have been dramatized for pup- 
pets or children. It contains directions for 
production telling separately what is required 
for the play when used for children and when 
for marionettes. The illustrations are actual 
photographs of former productions. 


A Book or NONSENSE. By Edward Lear ard 
other absurdities by Lewis Carroll and 
others. 

Here is a new edition of Edward Lear, in- 
cluding the nonsense limericks, King Nut- 
Cracker, nonsense rhymes from Alice in Won- 
derland, Struwelpeter, Mother Goose’s Melody, 
and many others. Humorous line drawings 
are profuse throughout. 


A Hat-Tus TALE. By Caroline Emerson. 

Tuck was a funny little animal, the only 
animal like himself in the wide world. He 
had a spoon paw and fork paw, and a pouch 
in front of him in which to carry his salads. 
He lived all by himself way up in Nova Scotia, 
on Digby Neck beside the Bay of Fundy. Nat- 
urally he was very lonely. Then one day a 
chest was washed ashore, and in it he found 
Nip. Nip was also a very strange animal. 
He had four paws like anyone else, but he had 
a fish hook at the end of his tale. Nip and 
Tuck lived together happily and had adven- 
tures with the pirates, the mermaids, and the 
sharks. Finally they found gold in a cave. This 
is a book of delightful nonsense with whimsical 
drawings which illustrate the story. 


TRAVELS OF SAMMIE THE TURTLE. By Marion 
Bullard. 

This happy-go-lucky turtle discards his shell 
to go see the world. He finds himself chilly; 
so puts on a turtle-neck sweater. He is a poet 
as well as a philosopher; so all the way to 
New York and back he makes rhymes. Great 
was his surprise on his return to find that ke 
could no longer get into his shell. He had 
grown too much. Sammie’s story and pictures 
will delight children who will love to hold the 
book and look at them themselves. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 239 W. 39th Street, 
New York City: 

STORIES OF PIONEER LIFE. By Florence Bass, 

Here is the story of the early days in this 
great country of ours. Children will enjoy the 
tales about the Indians and their habits and 
will thrill at the account of the coming of the 
white men among them. Then follows the story 
of the struggles of those first pioneers. A 
pleasing version of the life of Abraham Lincoln 
is included. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 
TREASURE TRAILS: WINDING Roaps. By 
Wilhelmina Harper and Aymer Jay 
Hamilton. 
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Here is another reader planned especially 
to help develop silent-reading habits. In choos- 
ing its contents, the interest of the child was 
taken into consideration; so the very best of 
present-day literature was selected. The book 
contains the choice stories, which have been 
reprinted with permission of the authors and 
publishers, of a number of copyrighted books. 
The volume is supplemented by a pamphlet, 
“Helps for the Teacher,” which gives tests for 
checking up rate of reading and comprehension. 





Professional Books 


Points oF STYLE. A Minimum of Correctness 
in Writing English Prose. By George 
Carver. Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


This text, which is meant to aid in making 
communication intelligible, would serve as an 
excellent handbook for high school or college 
students. One hundred thirty-one details of 
mechanics, grammar, and rhetoric have been 
chosen and treated as simply as possible in 
both definition and illustration. The book 
differs from other texts of its type by treat- 


ing these matters affirmatively, i. e., no wrong, 


examples are used. The appendix gives a list 
of preferred expressions, of words often mis- 
spelled, and of exact meanings of certain ex- 
pressions. An index serves as an easy guide 
for reference. 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS. By Henry Lester 
Smith and Wendell W. Wright. 556 pages. 
Silver, Burdett and Company, Newark, N. 
J. $3. 


Tests and Measurements was written for 
teachers. Four of the twenty-two chapters in 
the book are of an introductory nature con- 
cerning the qualities and uses of standard 
tests. Five chapters at the end deal respec- 
tively with: Practice Tests, Intelligence Tests, 
Prognosis and Special Ability Tests, New-Type 
Examinations, and Construction of Achieve- 
ment Tests. The intervening thirteen chapters 
present in detail the merits and uses of mary 
tests classified according to subjects. 


THE RELATION OF EDUCATION AND INCOME. By 
Everett W. Lord, Boston University, copy- 
right, 1928. 31 pages. Alpha Kappa Psi 
Fraternity, Incorporated, 1050 North Dela- 
ware Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 50c. 


This study by the national professional fra- 
ternity in commerce covers 7,396 representative 
individuals. It shows a consistent increment 
in earning for all types of formal schooling. 
Schooling represented by graduate degrees, 
however, appears to level off incomes, and the 
A.B. graduates equal higher degree graduates 
in earning at the age of forty-five and surpass 
them thereafter. Increased incomes are com- 
pared with educational costs, and figures show 
that society secures many times her invest- 
ment in education as measured by the increased 
incomes of those educated. 
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FACTORS OF ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. By {, 
Carleton Staples, Dorchester H. S. for 
Boys, Boston, and G. Morrell York, Teach- 
ers College, Albany. 596 pp. Southwest/ 
ern Publishing Company, New York. 

The authors divide their text into thred 
parts: I, Economic Factors, under (1) Causal, 
such as historical, social, and physical factors: 
and (2) Resultant, such as communication, 
transportation, localization, cities, power re. 
sources, government, business organization; 

II, Material Factors, vegetable, animal, ani 

mineral; III, Regional Factors, the various 

countries of the world. Questions, problems 
projects, and topics follow each chapter. 


SHort PLAYS FrRoM GREAT STORIES. By Rolani 
E. Hartley and Caroline M. Power, Univer 
sity High School, Oakland, Calif. 230 pp 
The Macmillan Company. 

These plays are to supplement the study 
of the stories. A student thus learns the story 
by living in it, and creates the character 
through his own interpretation. He sees dran: 
in the making, and may be tempted to venture 
on his own, both in adaptation and in origina 
writing. The authors have chosen such fa 
miliar stories as The Necklace, Wee Willie 
Winkie, The Ambitious Guest, The Outcasts 
of Poker Flat, The Sire de Maletroit’s Door 
and others. Suggestions for study, notes o: 
production and on The Little Theatre, and : 
bibliography follow the text. 


LEARNING RELIGION FROM FAMOUS AMERICANS 
A Source Book. By Ralph Dornfield Owen 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 279 pp 
The Macmillan Company. 

The author believes religion to be an essen 
tial part of man’s daily life. He would ap 
proach the subject through history, biography 
and literature. The text consists of study out 
lines based upon biography, each lesson seekfs 
ing to find what religion means to the averagt 
man of America. Pari I deals with statesme 
from William Bradford to Woodrow Wilson 

Part II, with contemporaries from Joht 

Wanamaker to Dr. Howard Kelly. The work 

is meant for high school seniors, to supplemen 

existing courses, with the hope that it maj 
inculcate greater loyalty to one’s own faith 
and a greater tolerance to the faith of othersfli 

Questions, class and individual assignmen 

outlines for discussion, biographies suggested 

Additional help, references, and a set of test 

to the teacher upon request. 


PRESTER JOHN. By John Buchan. The “Teach 
ing of English” Series. i 


David Crawfurd, an English youth, goes 4 
South Africa as an assistant storekeeper. Ti 
manager frankly confesses there is somethin 
the matter with the place, for no one “sticks 
there. He advises David to lie low, to ta 
little, not to drink, to learn the native jabbe 
but to pretend not to understand it, and 
ferret out the trouble. 


leader, John Laputa, who is obsessed with t 
idea of driving out the whites, that Afric 





With spies all abou ch 
David manages to reach the cave of the blac... 
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might be for his own people. The ensuing 
struggles, with their thrilling adventures, fas- 
cate and hold the reader to the finish. 


COMMON WILD FLOWERS OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
ILLUSTRATED. By E. M. Gress, State Bot- 
anist. The Times-Tribune Company, Al- 
toona. $.75. Ten or more copies, $.60 


each. 

This book of 128 pages is intended princi- 
‘Bpally for Boy and Girl Scouts and students 
of botany and nature study. The rich illustra- 
gations, combined with a popular description of 
fifty wild flowers which are commonly met in 
all parts of Pennsylvania, make the publication 
one that meets recreational needs, and is cer- 
tain to develop interest in the wild flowers 
‘Sof Pennsylvania. The book introduces the 
names, habits, and characteristics of wild flow- 
ers in subtle, attractive way, and the descrip- 
“Btions are enriched through the use of a wealth 
‘Bof poetry. The author also shows the service 
wild flowers render mankind by pointing out 
‘Etheir medicinal qualities, relationships to in- 
‘Ssects, and aesthetic value. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to leisure-time literature. 


illi@ TRAINING CHILDREN To Stupy. Practical Sug- 


gestions. By Bessie W. Stillman, Ethical 
Culture School, New York City. 247 pages. 
D. C. Heath and Company. $1.60. 

Based on the theory that pupils should be 
trained to think rather than required to learn 
sfa certain amount of information, this book 
shows first how children may be taught to de- 


The book is full of dramatic dialogue in many 
kinds of classroom scenes, chosen from work 
which has been done in the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades of the Ethical Culture School. 


Biow To TALK. By John Mantle Clapp, New 
York University, and Edwin A. Kane, Col- 


lege of the City of New ¥ork. 648 pp. 
The Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th 
St., New York. $5. 

A comprehensive discussion of the subject, 
to meet situations of personal and business 
wlife and of public address. The book has five 
parts as follows: Your personal problem, 
Meeting the responsibilities of your calling, 
Your social and professional relations, Your 
private hours, Public speaking, and How you 
say it. A book well worth while for one to 
pick up for a few minutes each day, if not for 
continued study at a time. 


MoprFRN GERMAN READER. By Frederick Betz, 
George Washington High School and Gott- 
lief A. Betz, Columbia University, New 
York City. Illustrated. 285 pages. D. C. 
Heath and Company. 

This reader is intended for those who have 
udied German two or three terms in high 
It is divided into four 
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The vocabulary gives the translation of idioms 
and peculiar forms, as well as other informa- 
tion usually found in annotations. 


FRENCH Poetry. An Anthology. Edited by 
Frances R. Angus. 248 pages. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

The book starts with a brief and condensed 
account of the technique and history of French 
poetry from the twelfth to the twentieth cen- 
tury. It then lists the contents according to 
author and to century. The poems have been 
chosen to represent the poet and the period, 
and they include epic and dramatic as well as 
lyric poetry. A list of “first” poems is sug- 
gested for the reader who desires direction. 


HoME LIFE IN History. Social Life and Man- 
ners in Britain, 200 B. C.-A. D. 1926. By 
John Gloag and C. Thompson Walker. II- 
— 301 pages. Coward-McCann, Inc. 

A picture of home life in Britain from the 
days of the pre-Roman British princes to the 
first quarter of the twentieth century is given 

in this unique book by tiacing the history of a 

hypothetical family of Britons. Of original 

Celtic stock, this family assimilates, modifies, 

and improves the influences that come with 

Romans, Saxons, and other invaders. How 

and where they lived, what they ate, how they 

behaved, and what they thought and talked 
about give a broad view of social conditions 
from the time of our forerunners. The book 
instructs without causing any loss of interest. 


THE GROWTH OF A NATION. By Eugene C. 
Barker, Walter P. Webb, University of 
Texas, and William E. Dodd, University 
of Chicago. 723 pages. Row, Peterson 
and Company. 

This elementary textbook in United States 
history is divided into seven parts to conform 
to the significant periods in the history of the 
United States: 1. Discovery and Exploration, 
2. Colonization and Colonial Life, 3. Independ- 
ence and the New Government, 4. Nationai 
Development and Expansion, 5. Division, War, 
and Reunion, 6. Industrial Development and 
Government Regulation, 7. World Problems. 
Each chapter states its purpose, outlines the 
material contained therein, and summarizes 
it at the end. Questions, exercises, problems, 
subjects for debate and dramatization, and 
reading references are given. The illustra- 
tions are well chosen and are unique in that 
the majority are in color. The book gives a 
complete story of how the nation arose and 
how it developed. The appendix includes the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


How WE Gort Our Liserties. By Lucius B. 
Swift. 304 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

The book aims to fill a gap in American edu- 
cation by giving direct teaching of the history 
of the foundations of our liberties. The chap- 
ters show the development and actual meaning 
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of representative government, of trial by jury, 
of habeas corpus, of freedom of speech, and 
discuss the great institutions such as Magna 
Charta, the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, the American 
Courts, the House of Commons, and the Church 
in England and America. It is characterized 
as being “A terse, vigorous, enthralling story 
of the development of our political institu- 
tions. 


Wuy Go To HicH ScHooL? By W. F. Little, 
Superintendent of Schools, Rahway, New 
Jersey. 281 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Com- 


pany. 

The author has answered the question, 
“Why Go to High School?” for the parents 
and the boys and girls whom it may confront. 
He maintains that it is the moral obligation 
of every parent to give the child the best 
possible equipment for life, and that education 
is necessary in the struggle to maintain our 
position in trades and industries, in modern 
economic conditions, in the professions. It is 
also essential for intelligent citizenship and for 
participation in social life. Education pays 
not only in dollars and cents but also in spir- 
itual coin. 


OUTLINES OF ANCIENT History. By D. M. 
Vaughn. 214 pages. With illustrations and 
maps. Longmans, Green and Company. $1. 

This book is meant to form the basis of a 
one-year course in ancient history for chil- 
dren of twelve or thereabouts. It includes not 
only the stories of Greece and Rome, but some 
account of the earlier eastern nations. To 
suit the pupil of this age, the events have been 
treated broadly; however, an attempt has been 
made to put before the child the development 
of civilization and social conditions. 


THE TRIANGLE ARITHMETICS. Books One, Two, 
and Three. By Leo J. Brueckner, C. J. 
Anderson, University of Wisconsin, and 
G. O. Banting, Elda L. Merton, Wisconsin 
Public Schools. John C. Winston Company. 

These books insure the interest of the pupil 
by grouping the problem material about inter- 
esting situations in the life of the child in 
which arithmetic is used. Illustrative material 
is used to help the child visualize the problem 
material, and provision for individual differ- 
ences and optional work is made. Book I is for 
grades three and four; Book II for grades five 
and six; Book III for grades seven and eight. 


THE HEALTH OF YOUTH. By Florence L. Mere- 
dith, Tufts College and Simmons College. 
535 pages. Illustrated. P. Blakiston’s Son 
& Company. 

This textbook of hygiene is for pupils in 
later junior high school and earlier senior high 
school grades. It stresses the principles of 
healthful living which apply to daily life. In 
making hygiene an every day matter, the 
author has succeeded in keeping the book in- 
teresting throughout. The illustrations and 
tables are aids in teaching the valuable lessons 
of hygiene. This book should prove helpful to 
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the teacher whose duty it is to teach hygiene 
whether a special teacher for the subject, the 
biology teacher, or the physical education 
teacher. 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION. By J. J. Web. 
er. The Educational Screen, Chicago, IIli- 
Py 156 pp., cloth $2.00. To subscribers 

1.33. 


The book supplements “Comparative Effec. 
tiveness of Some Visual Aids in Seventh Grade 
Instruction” by the same author, and is a sci- 
entific evaluation of the motion picture, slide, 
stereograph, chart, and diagram. It contains 
a wealth of data—facts, inferences, deductions, 
etc.—of outstanding value to methodology. 
The book is both interestingly and logically 
written, and the experimental evidence is pre- 
sented in a compelling style. On the whole, it 
is a unique study of relative teaching values 
of pictorial materials and should prove of es- 
pecial value to teachers and students of visual 
instruction, research workers in the field of 
experimental education, superintendents of 
schools, principals, supervisors, and classroom 
teachers. 





Books Received 


American Library Association, Chicago, Ill.: 
ANNIVERSARIES AND HoLimpays. A Calendar 
of Days and How to Observe Them. By 

Mary Emogene Hazeltine. $6. 


D. Appleton and Company, 35 W. 32nd St, 
New York City: 
PREMIER LIVRE DE LECTURE. By Winfield S. 
Barney. $.80. 
PLANE GEOMETRY. By Joseph P. McCormack. 


A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 W. 44th St, 

New York City: 

BASKET BALL FoR WoMEN. By Alice W. Fy: 
mir. $2. 

VoLLEY BALL For WoMEN. By Katherine W. 
Montgomery. $1.60. 

FIELD HockEY ANALYZED. By Hazel J. Cub- 
berley. $2. 

MARCHING Tactics. By S. C. Staley. $2. 


Coward-McCann, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City: 
THE SEAL OF THE WHITE BUDDHA. By Hav- 
thorne Daniel. $2. 
MILLIONS oF Cats. By Wanda Gag. 


The John Day Company, Inc., New York City: 
THE Activity ScHOOL. By Adolph Ferrier¢. 
Translated by F. Dean Moore and F. 

C. Wooton. $4. 


E. P. Dutton and Company, 681 Fifth Avenut, 

New York City: 

MutTIny ISLAND. By C. M. Bennett. 

THE SHADOW OF THE IROQUOIS. By Everett 
McNeil. 

LITTLE HEISKELL. By Isabelle Hurlbutt. 

Cork SHIPS and How to Make Them. 5) 
Peter Adams. 
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The Teachers Protective Union 


Wins Favor Wherever Known 
Provides Health and Accident Protection for Teachers AT COST 








“THE LARGEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD” 
Largest in Service—Over a million dollars in benefits paid to members. 
Largest in Assets—Over $300,000 Assets for the protection of members. 
Largest in Membership—Over 27,000 certificates of protection in force. 
Largest in Field of Protection—All diseases and accidents covered. 
Definite in Promise and Fulfillment—An organization with a heart. 
Benefits Paid to Members During 1927—$130,004.21. 


The Non-Cancelable Health and Accident Protection for Teachers 





IMPORTANT FACTS 


Benefits paid during the entire year. 

All Diseases and Accidents covered. 

Approved by State Insurance Departments. 
Endorsed by Boards of Education. 

Member of Pennsylvania Insurance Federation. 


Write for Application Blanks and Descriptive Printed Matter NOW 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


Rooms 404-416 Breneman Building 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 





MorE ABOUT ELLIE. By Eleanor Verdery Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 


Sloan. $2. 

THE Boys’ Book or CAMP LiFe. By Elon 
Jessup. 

ADVENTURES OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT. By 
Edwin Emerson. $2.50. 

THE Feast oF NOEL. By Gertrude Crown- 
field. $1.50. 

CounT BiLiy. By Greville MacDonald. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 


ton, Mass.: 

THE MAKING OF HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA. 
By L. A. Williams. $1.76. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Kate Smith, Ethel 
B. Magee, and S. S. Seward, Jr. $1.49. 

EXERCISES AND TESTS IN ENGLISH. By Sarah 
McLean Mullen and Muriel Lanz. $.72. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 239 W. 39th St., 


New York City: 


MoorE-WILSON READERS. Across the Rain- 
bow Bridge and Giving Wings to Words. 
By Maude Moore and Harry B. Wilson. 

TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Arthur 
Beatty. 

ELEMENTARY SPANISH. By W. S. Hendrix. 

DRILL PROBLEMS IN VOCATIONAL MATHE- 
MATIcS. By William H. Dooley. 

AMERICA IN THE MAKING. From Wilderness 
to World Power. By Charles E. Chadsey, 
Louis Weinberg, and Chester F, Miller. 


Boston, Mass.: 


THE Story oF My Lire. By Helen Keller. 
With Teaching and Study Helps by 
Eleanore Pollak-Ottendorff. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LIN. With introduction, notes, and sug- 
gestions by William N. Otto. 

IN MeEmorIAM. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
Edited, with note by William J. Rolfe. 

TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN. By Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. With full teaching 
and study equipment by Barbara Grace 
Spayd. 


Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave- 


nue, New York City: 

WONDER TALES FROM BALTIC Wi1zaRDS. By 
Frances Jenkins Olcott. $2. 

— OF CARCASSONNE. By A. Robida. 
2 


THE JOLLY TAILOR. By Lucia Merecka Bors- 
ki and Kate B. Miller. $2. 

CASTLES IN SPAIN and Other Enchantments. 
By Bertha L. Gunterman. $2.50. 

Epwy THE Farr. By A. D. Crake. $2. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 


New York City: 
LATIN GRAMMAR. By Herbert Charles El- 


mer. 
THE DANISH FOLK ScHooL. By Olive D. 


Campbell, 
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Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York City: 
101 Games for Boys and Girls. By Maude 
Day Baltzell. $1.50. 
CONQUERING THE AIR. By Archibald Wil- 
liams. $2. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Avenue at 48th 
Street, New York City: 
NouvEAUX ConTEsS Divers. Edited by Helene 
Harvitt and Thomas Hugh Young. 


South-Western Publishing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP. By R. 
G. Walters. 
COMMERCIAL Law. By P. B. S. Peters and 
Dwight A. Pomeroy. 


The University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri: 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI STUDIES. Janu- 
ary 1, 1928. By M. G. Mehl and E. B. 
Branson. April 1, 1928. By Allen E. 
Stearn and Esther Wagner Stearn. 


The John C. Winston Company, 1006 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

THE NEW WINSTON PRIMER. By Sidney G. 
Firman and Ethel Maltby Gehres. 
Tue LITTLE LAME PRINCE. By Miss Mulock. 
CINDERELLA, JACK THE GIANT KILLER, LIT- 
TLE RED RIDING Hoop, and Other Fa- 
vorite Fairy Tales. Arranged with in- 

troduction by B. Ethel Webb. 

A CHILD’s GARDEN OF VERSES. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Introduction and notes 
by Blanche E. Weekes. 

Agrsop’s FABLES. Arranged with introduction 
by Blanche E. Weekes. 

Rip VAN WINKLE. By Washington Irving. 
Introduction by Blanche E. Weekes. 


World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: 

DeTroItT ADVANCED First-GRADE INTELLI- 
GENCE TEST. By Harry J. Baker. $1.10 
per package of 25 with complete in- 
structions. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


Tue INDEX OF PUBLICATIONS of the Policyhold- 
ers Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York, lists reports 
and booklets available to all business ex- 
ecutives interested in the subjects consid- 
ered. The teacher of the social sciences 
may find this pamphlet valuable. 


ScHOooL Fim Courses. The Neighborhood Mo- 
tion Picture Service. DeVry Corporation, 
131 W. 42 St., New York City. 

This bulletin explains the type and use of 
good motion pictures in the school. The film 
lesson courses consist of approximately ninety 
film lessons (reels with teachers’ lesson plans) 
and cover eight of the established school 
courses, 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES OF GREATER BOs- 
TON. Catalog No. 6, 1928-29. Compiled by 
the Prospect Union Educational Exchange, 
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North Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 
Mass. $.50. 


THE EDUCATOR’S MANUAL OF SCHOOL Music, 
Carl Fischer, Inc., Cooper Square, New 
York City. 


A YEAR IN PREVENTING BLINDNESS. 1927. Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


EVERYDAY USES OF THE ALPHABET. By Normal 
H. Hall. Hall & McCreary Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


THE CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC AND THE Com- 
MUNITY. The Commonwealth Fund, Divi- 
sion of Publications, New York City. 


FALL PROGRAM, October 1 to December 22, 
1928. The National Training School for 
Institution Executives and Other Work- 
ers, Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson, New York. 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: 


Wuy Grow TIMBER? Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 26. United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


SCHOOLS AND CLASSES For FErrsie-MINDED 
AND SUBNORMAL CHILDREN 1926-27. Bulle- 
tin, 1928, No. 5, and STATISTICAL SURVEY 
OF EDUCATION 1925-26. Bulletin, 1928, No. 
12. Prepared by Frank M. Phillips, De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 





New Positions 


Anderson, Florence, teacher of English, New 
Brighton H. S. 

Cooper, James A., teacher of mathematics, 
football coach, Renovo 

Deery, Edward B., prin., Walnut St. Element- 
ary School, Darby 

Du Paul, Mrs. Marion J., teacher of music, 
Cheltenham Twp. schools 

Edie, Mary, teacher of English, Pittsburgh 

Eichler, George A., supr. prin., Porter Twp. 
schools, Schuylkill Co. 

Estricher, Mary E., teacher of home economics, 
Renovo 

Evans, Lloyd L., supr. prin., Jefferson Twp. 
schools, Fayette Co. 

—— _ F., teacher of Latin, Duquesne 


Hallen, Wendall, teacher of music, Cheltenham 
Twp. schools 


Houser, H. C., prin., Mifflintown 

Hurst, S. Grace, prin., grade school, Reservoir 
St., Lancaster 

Krueger, Lloyd V., supr. 
schools 

Kutz, Wm. C., prin., Jr. H. S., Northampton 


prin., Rockledge 
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Ask for a demonstration 


cluding prices. 





Eastman Classroom Films 


Every teacher of geography or general science who has viewed any of 
the forty subjects now available has been quick to see the possibilities 
in this new material. The teacher’s guide which accompanies each film 
is especially helpful; and the close correlation with the present course 
of study excites favorable comment. 

Our pamphlet, Eastman Classroom Films, gives further details, in- 


Let us give a demonstration 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Lamberson, Fred D., teacher of mathematics, 
Duquesne H. S. 

Llewellyn, Russell, supr. of music, Berwick 
schools 

Longanecker, J. D., prin., South Union Twp. 
H. S., Fayette Co. 

Means, T. H., supr. prin., Vanderbilt Borough 
schools 

Miller, Ruth, teacher of biology, New Brigh- 
ton H. S. : 

Moats, A. W., supr. prin., Dearth Public 
schools, Menallen Twp., Fayette Co. 

Moser, A. Claire, prin., McAdoo Boro H. &., 
Schuylkill Co. 

Munson, S. E., director of research, Lancaster 

Murphy, Lenore, prin., Irving School, Erie 

Phillips, Benjamin, teacher of music, New 
Brighton schools 

Robb, Eugene K., supr. prin., Bedford Borough 
schools 

Shaner, J. D., supr. prin., North Union Twp. 
schools, Fayette Co. 

Sheaffer, Ira L., prin. Sr. H. S., Northampton 

Shelly, Colsin S., prin., Fremont Street School, 

_ Lancaster 

Skinner, George, supr. prin., Springfield Twp. 
Schools, Fayette Co. 

Snyder, A. M., prin., Star Junction schools, 
Perry Twp., Fayette Co. 

Sprecht, Mary Elizabeth, teacher of shorthand, 
New Brighton H. S. 

Steadman, H. L., prin., Perry’ and Glenwood 
School, Erie 

Steffy, Grace M., teacher of music, Renovo 


Stine, Robert L., prin., Washington School, 
Northampton 

Stover, G. Franklin, prin., Fayette Twp. H. S. 

Stuart, R. R., prin., Marshall and Penn 
Schools, Erie 

Updegrove, H. H., supr. 
Mills schools 

Weaver, James C., teacher of music, Chelten- 
ham Twp. schools 

Worthington, A. C., prin., Dunbar Borough 
schools, Fayette Co. 

Yeager, Lester, asst., manual training dept., 
Northampton H. 8. 


prin., Huntington 





Who Killed Good Government? 


“IT,” admitted the busy man. “I said I hadn’t 
time to attend to civic duties. I did not vote.” 

“T.” regretted the thoughtless woman. “I 
let a rainy election day keep me from the 
polls. I did not vote.” 

“T,” bewailed the lazy citizen. “I declared 
I wasn’t interested in politics and I never used 
my ballot. I did not vote.” 

“T,” cried the pessimist. “I excused myself 
from my duties as a citizen by saying that all 
candidates are bad and it wasn’t any use to 
vote. I did not vote.” 

“T,” confessed the delinquent voter. “I was 
a ‘rocking chair patriot,’ and quieted my con- 
science by telling it that the election would go 
all right without my help. I did not vote.”— 
Pennsylvania Bulletin, League of Women 
Voters. 





To JoHN PrersoL McCASKEY, editor emeritus 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, and 
for fifty-five years its editor, the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association extends birthday 
greetings and best wishes. Dr. McCaskey will 
celebrate his ninety-first birthday on October 9. 


OrTON LOWE has resigned his work as asso- 
ciate professor of English in Pennsylvania 
State College to accept a professorship of 
English in the University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla., under the presidency of John J. 
Tigert, formerly U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
— cation. 


EDWIN C. BRooME, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia, has written an article “The Wo- 
man Teacher’s New Day” for the October 
issue of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 
With the presidential election approaching, it 
has special significance. 


WILLIAM MCANDREW, editor of the Educa- 
tional Review and formerly superintendent of 
schools of Chicago, delivered the commence- 
ment address at Pennsylvania State College 
ul the close of the summer session. 


H. M. THOMAS, assistant superintendent of 
Harrisburg schools, was awarded the honorary 
degree of master of commercial science at the 
sixty-third commencement of Rider College, 
Trenton, N. J. He was the first Pennsylvanian 
to receive this degree. 


J. GRAYSON PETERS, principal of the high 
school, Sunbury, to October 1, 1928, is now 
the high school representative in western Penn- 
sylvania for the Macmillan Company. 


M. P. SELLERS, dean of the freshman class 
of Dickinson College since 1915, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the college to succeed M. G. 
Filler, now president. 


HarotpD F. DURNER, who taught in McKees- 
port last year, is the new director of vocational 
education in Zerbe Township public schools, 
Treverton. 


PALMER C. WEAVER, assistant in administra- 
tion, School of Education, Pennsylvania State 
College, is devoting a sabbatical leave to grad- 
uate study in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


THOMAS H. RAWLEY, leader of Rawley’s 
Band of Wilkes-Barre, has been elected by the 
school board of Kingston as director of the 
high school band. 


DANIEL L. MarsH, president of Boston Uni- 
versity, announces that a College of Music 














has been added to the University organization, 
which will offer attractive courses leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor of Music and Bachelor 
of Music Education. John P. Marshall, organ- 
ist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra from 
1909 to 1918, present dean of the New Eng. 
land chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, and associated with the music depart- 
ment since the time that music was first taught 
there, will be dean of the new college. 


KATHERINE A. MILLER, who for twenty years 
has been principal of the Wyncote Public 
School, Cheltenham Township, was honored by 
the people of Wyncote at an informal gather- 
ing. She was presented a purse of brown 
morocco leather with her name and address 
on the flap. The purse contained over five 
hundred dollars in gold contributed by over 
two hundred and sixty residents of Wyncote 
and by former pupils of Miss Miller. 


W. H. CLIPMAN, JR. has been promoted from 
the principalship of the junior high school of 
Charleroi to that of the senior high school. 
He succeeds Chauncey C. Lively who is now 
head of the department of education, Waynes- 
burg College. 


MARGARET R. TYSON, a teacher in the Nor- 
wood Grammar School, Chester, for sixteen 
years and supervising principal for seven 
years, has resigned her position to accept the 
supervising principalship of St. Peter’s Choir 
School, Philadelphia, a private school for boys 
under the direction of old St. Peter’s Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. Miss Tyson was hon- 
ored at a reception and testimonial given by 
the parents and pupils of Chester, who pre 
sented her with a purse of gold and other gifts. 


Myra DE HaveN WoopruFFr, a member of 
the staff of the nursery school at Vassar Col- 
lege, has been added to the Drexel faculty as 
director of the nursery play school. This 
school, established last winter as a play school, 
will be a permanent feature of the curriculum. 
A daily health inspection by a trained nurse 
will be a part of the program. 


JoHN H. Booru, representative of Newson 
and Company, and later of the Macmillan Com- 
pany in Western Pennsylvania for the past 
few years, now represents the Harter School 
Supply Company of Cleveland, Ohio, manufac- 
turers and jobbers of general school supplies 
as well as publishers of supplementary books 
and material for humanizing individual 10 
struction. Mr. Booth’s territory is Pennsyl- 
vania west of the Susquehanna river. 
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Supplies an abundance of usable 
Plans, Projects, Methods, Aids, 
Devices and Material for use 

in all br h f el 
tary school work. 


More Primary Material than any 
other teachers’ magazine and a 
correspondingly large amount 
for the higher grades. 


Many illustrations including: full 
page drawings for Seat Work, 
Construction Work, etc.; large 

Poster Patterns; designs for 





Blackboard Drawings, etc. 


10 Large Full Color Art Master- I 
pieces during the year with | 
complete study material. 


[P. 8S. J.—Oct. ] 
Several pages of best entertain- 
ment material each month. | 


features of great interest and payment. 


Many other departments and special | 


helpfulness to teachers. 


{ 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. | 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Name 


Cok 





| Post Office 
1 


Easier, More Effective Teaching with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 
Subscribe Now and Pay Later 


We are making it easy for every teacher to have this 
wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational magazine. If 
you will fill out and mail the coupon below at once, your 
subscription will start with the September number and you 
need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 


$2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 
r [Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient ]—- 


Date 





F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Please send 
with the September, 1928, issue. 


Place cross (X) In one 
of these squares to in- 
dicate preference as to 


me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year beginning 
Price $2.00. 


[] I am enclosing payment herewith. 


| I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1928. 


Sore He WK snc 


0 Check if you wish complete catalog of Owen publications for teachers and schools. 





HoLMES W. FoRNWALT, secretary of the 
board of school directors of Wilson Borough, 
Northampton County, reports the results of a 
study of the length of the school day, recess 
periods, and teacher-pupil load in 41 Pennsyl- 
vania cities. He found that the length of the 
school day for grades 1, 2, and 3, varied from 
3% hours to 53% hours. Only 4 of the 41 
school systems reported a shorter day for 
Ist grade children than for 2nd grade, and 
3 school systems report a shorter day for 2nd 
grade than for 38rd. The average number of 
pupils per teacher was 40 in the 1st grade, 
41 in the 2nd grade, and 39 in the 8rd grade. 


R. L. Hergst, director of research, Lancas- 
ter, has been granted a one-year leave of ab- 
sence to finish work for his doctor’s degree at 
Harvard. . 


OF 3,000 APPLICANTS for admission to the 
freshman class of Pennsylvania State College 
this fall, only 1,178 were offered admission. 
Lack of facilities, particularly in class room 
space and dormitory accommodations, made it 
hecessary to limit the entrants to this number. 


Lyon METAL Propucts, INc., Aurora, I., 
formed by consolidating the Durand Steel 
Locker Co. and the Lyon Metallic Co., are now 
the largest manufacturers of steel shelving, 
steel lockers, and kindred equipment in the 
United States. Two of their branch offices are 
“ eens at Philadelphia and at Pitts- 
urgh, 


WORMLEYSBURG, across the river from Har- 
risburg, by a vote of four to one on September 
11, authorized a $52,000 loan to construct an 
eight-room grade school building. 


THE SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT of the Metro- 
politan Arts Associations of Pennsylvania will 
meet at Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park, 
Saturday morning, November 3, at ten o’clock. 
All teachers of agriculture, art, continuation 
school, commercial subjects, home economics, 
industrial arts, and vocational work are urged 
to be present. The committee is working on 
a live program. The Cheltenham Township 
Board of Education is entertaining at lunch. 
Every teacher interested in the advance of the 
fine arts and the industrial arts will make it a 
point to be there. 


OPEN AIR SCHOOLS for anaemic and tubercu- 
lar children and a camp for undernourished 
children are maintained by the board of public 
education of Philadelphia. In @ recent report 
by the division of physical and heaith educa- 
tion of the board it is recommended that pro- 
vision be made to establish camps for all pupils 
in public schools in order that children who are 
normal may keep their health. 


THE FACULTIES of the East and the West 
Junior High Schools, Lancaster, have been in- 
creased from twenty-six teachers in each schovl 
to thirty-eight in the East and thirty-six in the 
West because additional rooms have been built 
to each school. 
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BEDFORD COUNTY had seven school buildings 
finished or in the course of erection at the 
opening of the school year. A six-room build- 
ing in Cumberland Valley Township accom- 
modates the pupils of eleven one-room schools; 
a four-room building in Bloomfield Township 
houses pupils of five one-room schools. Hope- 
well Township is building an eight-room build- 
ing to include the ten schools in that district. 
A partial consolidation in Napier Township 
will result in the completion of a four-room 
building. Additions are being built in Everett 
Borough, Liberty Township, and East St. Clair 
Township. 


A COURSE IN DESIGN AND CONTROL of concrete 
mixtures at the University of Pennsylvania, 
September 18 to 21, was attended by faculty 
and staff members of engineering colleges and 
laboratories throughout the country, according 
to an announcement by the Portland Cement 
Association, sponsor of the course. It con- 
’ sisted of two three-hour sessions daily. Mem- 
bers of the Association staff and specialists en- 
gaged in concrete construction or research 
work gave the lectures and demonstrations. 


PoRTER TOWNSHIP, Schuylkill County, has 
changed its Agricultural Vocational High 
School at Reinerton to a four-year school with 
vocational activities elective. This change was 
made because only about 10% of the students 
come from farms. 


McApoo BoroucH, Schuylkill County, is 
erecting a six-room building, and will estab- 
lish a high school. 


THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING of Pine- 
grove Borough was dedicated Labor Day. 
George A. Wheeler, assistant superintendent 
of Philadelphia schools, a former Pinegrove 
boy, delivered the address. 


DUQUESNE is planning for a ten-room annex 
to the high school building. This addition will 
include a swimming pool twenty-five by eighty- 
five feet. 


THREE CHANGES have been made in the de- 
partment of music of the Reading schools. Her- 
bert Neely of the Cincinnati College of Music 
will have charge of the instrumental work at 
the Douglas and Weiser, and Southwest Junior 
High Schools; John Weinsheimer, New York 
University, will teach at the Southern Junior 
High School; and Gilbert Saetre, Ithaca Con- 
servatory, will be at the Northeast Junior 
High School. 


THE RITTENHOUSE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Norristown’s new $500,000 school, was dedi- 
cated September 28. The building will accom- 
modate 800 pupils. 


THE TEACHERS OF BLOOMSBURG, who have 
held a separate institute several years, have 
been authorized by the school board to unite 
with the county institute to be held during the 
week of December 3. 
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EDUCATION BY RADIO is to be used in the 
Pittsburgh schools this winter. It is proposed 
that every school be equipped with a receiving 
set and at specified times lessons on a particu- 
lar subject be broadcast to all pupils of a cer- 
tain grade simultaneously from a _ broadcast- 
ing station to be installed in the new adminis- 
tration building of the board of education. 
Teachers and pupils whose voices are found 
suitable for broadcasting will carry out the 
lesson through the microphone, the teacher 
questioning and explaining and the students 
answering and giving their version. 


THREE STUDENTS OF THE GREGG SCHOOLS of 
Great Britain have been included among the 
winners of the $100,000 Empire Free Travel 
and Scholarship Scheme of the London Daily 
Sketch who will tour Canada from coast to 
coast, 


SOME INDICATION as to what some of the 
American troops, now stationed in China, are 
doing with their spare time between revolu- 
tions is given by a report from the local news- 
paper of Tientsin, China. The headline reads 
“Tientsin Writers Win Certificate in American 
Test. Shorthand Experts Honored,” and the 
story tells of shorthand awards made to Ralph 
Bankright of the 15th Infantry and Evelyn 
Mericle of the American hospital of the 15th 
Infantry. 


OAKMONT HicH ScHOOL, Allegheny County, 
reports the following interesting and practical 
activity. A radio club was organized as a 
high school extra curricular activity in 1919 
by Mr. Keister who accepted a science position 
after a year’s service in the radio division of 
Signal C. Corps of the United States Army. 
Instruction in code, radio theory, and the radio 
laws was given. Two members of the club 
took and passed the government examination 
for amateur operator’s license the first year. 
The next year a three-fourth kilowatt spark 
transmitter was built and put into operation. 
Regular instruction is given once a week, and 
members are allowed to practice code in their 
free periods during the day. They may take 
the examination for license whenever they feel 
able; and when licensed, the operator receives 
one-fourth high school credit. There are now 
three licensed student operators and several 
others practically ready to take the examina- 
tion. The club meets every two weeks, and pre- 
grams consisting of technical papers, reviews 
of articles from radio magazines, etc., are cal- 
ried out. Besides the transmission of code, 
the club receives important broadcasts to which 
the entire student body is allowed to listen. 


CoLUMBIA HIGH’S commencement program, 
under the direction of Jessie M. Cleland, 
teacher of English, was built around Walt 
Whitman’s poem, “I Hear America Singing.” 
Each item of the program contributed to this 
general theme. C. H. Gordinier, president, 
Millersville State Teachers College, delivered 
the address to the graduates. 
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Five Notable Textbook Adoptions 


Los Angeles—Rational Dictation 


On April 20 the Los Angeles Board of Education adopted Rational Dictation for 
exclusive use in all Los Angeles high schools. 


Milwaukee—Gregg Shorthand 


On May 3 the Milwaukee Board of Education adopted the Gregg Shorthand Manual 
and Gregg Speed Studies for exclusive use in all the Milwaukee high schools. 


San Francisco—Rational Typewriting 
On June 26 the San Francisco Board of Education adopted the New Rational 
Typewriting, 1927 edition, for exclusive use in all the senior high schools of that 
city. 
Des Moines—Rational Typewriting and Rational Typewriting Projects 
On July 14 the Des Moines Board of Education adopted New Rational Typewriting, 
1927 edition, and Rational Typewriting Projects for exclusive use in all Des Moines 
high schools. 
Cleveland—Rational Dictation 


In July Rational Dictation was adopted for use in all the high schools of Cleveland. 


All five of these large city adoptions were made on the recommendation 
of teacher- and high-school-principal-committees, and after weeks and 
months of research and investigation. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto 
































° Could you say we took 
In case of fire oor mete 
all m - Geet at 38 States Now Have 
Schools Safe in 


Case of Fire 


Fire drills, using a central hall- 
way and staircase, are always 
a danger, as the world’s great- 
est school catastrophes have 
proved. A scream or a cry 9f 
FIRE can easily create a 
dreaded panic even during 
Fire Drill. 


A Potter 
Tubular Slide 


coasts the pupils away from 
the center of the building to 
the outside air without the 
least danger and Panics cannct 
Pennsylvania Schools happen. 
Now being equipped: 


Coopersburg Espyville Manorville Write for Details and 
ooperstown Greensburg Mont Alto a a 
¢ Specifications 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1858 Conway Bldg. - CHICAGO 


The POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE is the only Fire Escape with a service record 
that is approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 





Recent Installations: 
Baden, Pa. Glendon 
Fredonia Mapleton 
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SPEND 
YOUR NEXT 
GLORIOUS 
HOLIDAY 


in a trip to Sunny and 
Picturesque South 
Africa the all year 
round Travel Land. 


Include in this delightful 
trip a month’s sojourn, in this 
wonderful and romantic land, 
visiting the scenes environing 
the lives and histories of Ce- 
cil John Rhodes, Stephanus 
J. Paul Kruger, Louis Botha, 
H. Rider Haggard, Olive 
Schreiner and other illustri- 
ous characters of whom you 
have so often read. 


You can visit, among other 
celebrated places and scenes, 
the Historic Cape, the bourne of many an 
ancient mariner; the Great Kimberley Golconda 
Diamond Mines; the vast Johannesburg Gold 
Ticlds, mile deep; majestic and incomparable 
Victoria Falls; the unique thrilling and barbaric 
Bantu War Dances; quaint Kaffir Kraals; de- 
lightful Durban; the mysterious Zimbabwe 
Ruins, dating back perhaps, to the days of Solo- 
mon and Sheba, etc. You will, yourself, stand on 
the spot where Rhodes spent many a lonely 
vigil, dreaming of South Africa’s coming greatness, and 
see with him, rising out of solitude and waste, mighty 
cities, happy rural homes, and teeming harvests—a 
dream already partly fulfilled to your living eyes. And, 
added to all these marvels, many a delightful side-trip 
to other wonders, at little additional cost. 


In short, at a nominal cost you can enjoy a rare 
and unique combined educational and recreational trip 
under ideal climatic conditions and of matchless interest 
and romance. 


For your classes a free booklet “Historical Resume 

of South Africa’’ is available—10 copies free for the 

asking to any school that applies. Edition limited. 
Write promptly. 





SOUTH AFRICAN ~ TOURIST BUREAU 
Dept. ED-10, Room 657, 11 Broadway, New York City 
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A NEW DEPARTMENT called “Health and the 
School” has been added to Hygeia, the health 
magazine, in order to make it increasingly 
useful to teachers and other educators. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BooK Pus- 
LISHERS, whose service to teachers consists of 
book posters, lists of books, and pamphlets, all 
issued free, has arranged to have Henry L. 
Cecil of their Bureau of Lectures address dis- 
trict meetings of educational groups, state 
library meetings, civic clubs, and schools in 
order to help awaken the minds of young 
people to the possibilities for pleasure and 
profit that lie within books and to emphasize 
to those in the educational field the necessity 
of school libraries in stimulating in boys and 
girls a wholesome curiosity about books. Ar- 
rangements to have Mr. Cecil speak are made 
through the Department of Public Instruction 
and city school superintendents. 


THE FIRST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL in Warren 
County was approved last year. It is in 
Youngsville borough. 


WARREN BOROUGH, Warren County, passed 
a $550,000 bond issue to build new grade build- 
ings and to repair some old ones. 


A NEW WESTERN UNION BUILDING in down- 
town New York will cover an entire block and 
rise to a height of twenty-four stories, or about 
400 feet. The structure will cost $13,500,000 
and will be in the modern American style of 
architecture. 


AT WASHINGTON SCHOOL, Erie, which houses 
the Erie Branch of the State Normal College, 
Edinboro, there are eleven fully qualified critic 
teachers this year. 


NORTHAMPTON HIGH ScHOOL has been re 
organized to provide for a junior and a senior 
high school and has been reclassified by the 
State Department. 


THE two million dollar high school building 
of Kingston is nearing completion, and will 
probably be occupied by January 1, 1929. 





It is advisable to sample as many of the 
great books as we can, for the first ones we 
come to may not be those which reflect us most 
completely. But once we have found our av- 
thor, we have only to read him over and over, 
and after a while to read out from him, into 
the authors who seem kindred spirits. When 
the reader has found himself in two great 
authors, he is fairly launched.—John Erskine. 





“A book is a friend; a good book is a good 
friend. It will talk to you when you want it 
to talk, and it will keep still when you want 
to keep still—and there are not many friends 
who know enough to do that. A library is 4 
collection of friends.”—Lyman Abbot. 
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The only fully 


accredited 
private school 
in downtown 
Pittsburgh; pre- 
pares students 
for college, busi- 


ness, and life 


NON-SECTARIAN 


ITTSB 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 1862 


PHONE ATLANTIC 5014 OPPOSITE MCCREERY § 


531 WOOD STREET 


—  wA=->-=[{== 
Byron W. King School of Oratory 


Course of Instruction for all kinds of Public Speaking 
and Entertaining, Teaching, Church Activities, Etc. 
Diplomas and Degrees Granted. Remedial Instruction 
for Stammering and other defects of Speech and Voice. 
Play-Coaching Music Dancing 
Send for ee 
Address, KING’S HOOL 
Mt. Oliver Station, PITTSBURGH, PA. 














GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. Pre- 
sentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special reduced 
rates. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 





Pane: «eee RRR SERENE Gums STS 8 oe ee! 


GOOD TIME PARTY GAMES! 
Material for successful Parties, Opening Exercises, Com- 
munity Gatherings, etc. Contains Games, Tricks, Rid- 
dies, Problems and Miscellaneous Items 

Three Editions—Three Low Prices 

Abbreviated, 10c—Complete, 50c—Deluxe, $1.00 

MINNEAPOLIS NOVELTY COMPANY 
706 Baker Building Minneapolis, Minn. 


























SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Party ana Banquet Favors 
(Balloons, confetti, hats. noisemak- 
ers, etc.) Minstrel equip. Free lists, 
“How to Stage an Indoor Carnival.” 
Revised. Tells how organize, 
manage, and advertise. Describes 
pd sideshow stunts, Postpaid 24&c. 
BERT V. JENSEN 
225 West Market ; Xenia, Ohio 
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An 
unprecedented 
concession 
to schools! 


25% discount 


on this new Orthophonic Victrola, No. 8-8, of 

full Orthophonic performance, magnificent vol- 

ume, extraordinary accuracy and conveniences 

ingenious for school use. This discount is allowed 
by the Victor Company to schools only. 


NeveR before, in the great shining history of 
music, has music so widely opened its doors to 
schools. First, Victor’s immense library of music— 
Orthophonic, created for educational use. Then, 
the special Orthophonic Victrola for the school- 
playing of this music. ... And now is offered an 
even more improved model, with hidden wheels— 
automatic stop—-long-running motor—desk-shelf 
—and blue-paneled cabinet with antique brass fin- 
ish.... A superb Victrola to look at—and musically 
the equal of the finest Orthophonic Victrola. 

And suddenly—an unprecedented concession to 
schools only—the Victor Company allows on this 
new School Orthophonic Victrola, No. 8-8, a 25% 
discount! The only specification is that the Victrola 
is to be used in a school. Write for full explana- 
tion. You have to see the cabinet’s beautiful sim- 
plicity and hear this new Victrola’s magnificent 
singing tone to appreciate its value fully. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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The Educators 


Beneficial Association 
Woolworth Building 
Lancaster Penna. 


The “Original” and “Sole” Sickness 
and Accident Association in 
Pennsylvania which PRO- 
TECTS TEACHERS 
ONLY 


Organized, 1910 


This is the Association which ac- 
cepts you into membership and 
KEEPS you, regardless of how 
many times you may apply for bene- 
fits. Its certificates are NON- 
CANCELLABLE. Join the E. B. 
A. and be assured of protection 
when you actually need it. 


E. B. A. Certificates of Membership 
now provide protection against Sick- 
ness, Accident, Quarantine, Natural 
and Accidental Death. They cover 
ALL DISEASES. Benefits for the 
FIRST WEEK; for QUARAN- 
TINE; for HOUSE-CONFINE- 
MENT and CONVALESCENCE 
during Sickness and Accident, are 
all payable the YEAR ’ROUND. 
E. B. A. protection never takes a 
vacation. 

Every Certificate of Membership is 
backed by the Association’s eighteen 
years of honorable service to teachers 
sverywhere. Thousands of satisfied mem- 
bers have given voluntary expression to 
the comfort which E. B. A. membership 


affords them; to the promptness and fair- 
ness in the payment of their claims. 


Why not give yourself this same 
comfortable feeling? Write the office 
today for complete information. It 
will pay you well to investigate be- 
fore enrolling elsewhere. 
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Constructive Program 
(From page 83) 

It would seem that such a method might be 
intensely practical, and might be of great ad. 
vantage to the State Teachers College both 
for the lesson it would give the future teacher 
who will serve in the grades after graduation, 
and further, such a sight-saving practice class 
might even be utilized to give the future sight- 
saving class teachers of Pennsylvania that fur- 
ther specialized instruction that seems essen- 
tial to those who are to become responsible for 
continuous administration and teaching in 
these special classes. 

Perhaps in looking over the State’s eastern 
colleges for training teachers, one could be 
chosen sufficiently near a populous center that 
at least one class of a dozen pupils could be 
recruited from the public school system, a re- 
lationship in location like the city of Lan- 
caster and Millersville State Teachers College. 
It would then seem a comparatively simple 
matter to organize two such sight-saving 
classes in the practice school, each of which 
might cover the work of several grades and 
maintain the usual relationship of children of 
the same age and grade in regular practice 
classes during oral recitation. 

A trial of such a plan would not be costly, 
and if found commendable, it could be extended 
to a second normal school in some other part 
of the state. A full trial would prove the 
real value of the plan and show how far it 
might aid Pennsylvania’s unsolved problem of 
better services for the rural child needing 
sight-saving class care. 

If this plan, prompted by Dr. Reiter’s com- 
ment, is worth anything in a constructive way, 
I shall indeed be pleased. Perhaps it may 
offer a solution for the vision problem school 
child in rural Pennsylvania and if a practical 
success may enable the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania to write a new page in the history 
of sight-saving class work and set an example 
for other states. 


Unattached 


A recent writer has told a story of a modern 
girl who said to a real estate agent when he 
wanted to sell her a house. “A home? Why 
do I need a home? I was born in a hospital, 
educated in a college, courted in an automobile, 
and married in a church; I live out of the 
delicatessen and paper bags; I spend my morr- 
ings on the golf course, my afternoons at the 
bridge table, and my evenings at the movies; 
and when I die, I am going to be buried at the 
undertaker’s. All I need is a garage.” 








For the price of one ticket to an ephemeral 
entertainment, you can secure a book that will 
give strength and leisure to your mind all your 
life—William Lyon Phelps. 
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A New Handbook on 
Pennsylvania Birds 


A field handbook of Pennsylvania birds, the 
first one of its kind written expressly for 
Pennsylvania students, will soon be completed 
by George Miksch Sutton, widely known orni- 
thologist, artist, naturalist-lecturer, and ex- 
plorer, who is now chief of the Bureau of 
Research and Information of the Pennsylvania 
State Game Commission and the State orni- 
thologist. Dr. Sutton is both author and illus- 
trator of this publication which will contain 
a colored frontispiece of the Baltimore oriole 
and approximately 200 pen and ink drawings 
of the birds known to occur in the Common- 
wealth either as residents or migrants. There 
is an adequate description of each bird, its 
song, habitat, nest and eggs, and range. Rank- 
ing as one of the foremost ornithologists in 
the United States today, Dr. Sutton will place 
the salient facts of the bird-world of the state 
in this delightful treatise. The book will be 
well bound, and of convenient size for field use. 
Attention is called to the particular value of 
this work to all nature-lovers, bird-students, 
and particularly to present-day school teachers 
and their pupils. This publication is well 
adapted to use as a text or reference book in 
any public school. 

The price of the book, which will no more 
than cover the cost of its publication, will be 
nominal. 














| |THE POOR RICHARD FUND 
“The best Saving Fund for Teachers’’ 
SECURIT Y— YIELD—MARKETABILITY 
Boarp oF TRUSTEES 

~~ Geo. Gailey Chambers E. M. Balsbaugh 

’. P., M. 8. Bentz J. Linwood Eisenberg 
| +S R. T. Shaw a Powell 

Solicitor, Wm. A. Schnader, Esq. H. R. Van‘erslice 
Send for descrittive booklet 1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















SCIENCE NEWS-LETTER 


The Weekly Summary of Current Science 


HIS unusual weekly is of great benefit to Science Class- 
es in Junior Highs, Senior Highs and Colleges. It orings 
the news of current science directly to you within two weeks. Each 
piece of original editor‘al copy in the magazine can beclip- 
for filing without disturbing other original editorial 
Ask for sample ard special school rates. SCIENCE 
SERVICE, 2199 B St., Washington, D. C. 











SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Men, women, boys, girls, clubs, churches, Earn BIG 
MONEY. NO experience necess selling the biggest 
bargain and newest thing in PERSONALIZED CHRIST- 
MAS CARDS. Heretofore personalized cards had to he 

Now we offer box of 20 differently 
designed Pm ay which Lol rsa with choice of 
greeting and 1 engraved to match. 
Box retails for $2. _ of, which 75¢ is yours. Miss Kitty 
Nelson earned $2,000.00 last season with us. You can 
do the same. Start. by selling your friends and their 
friends from our oe display furnished FREE—every 

Personal Stationery Corp. 
-» 503 Firth Avenue, New York City. Dept. 9. 


all same design 
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Team Work 


It’s all very well to have courage and skill 
And it’s fine to be counted a star, 

But the single deed with its touch of thrill 
Doesn’t tell us the man you are; 

For there’s no lone hand in the game we play, 
We must work to a bigger scheme; 

And the thing that counts in the world today 
Is, How do you pull with the team?! 


They may sound your praise and call you great, 
They may single you out for fame, 

But you must work with your running mate 
Or you'll never win the game; 

For never the work of life is done 
By the man with a selfish dream, 

For the battle is lost or the battle is won 
By the spirit of-the team. 


You may think it fine to be praised for skill, 
But a greater thing to do 
Is to set your mind and set your will 
On the goal that’s just in view; 
It’s helping your fellowman to score 
When his chances hopeless seem; 
It’s forgetting self till the game is o’er 
And fighting for the team. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 





Beware of a man of one book. 
—Southey, from The Doctor. 





Your Favorite 
Fruit Drink--. 


with the addition of 


Horsferds 
Acid 
Phosphate 








becomes a 
tonic drink 


that relieves mental and nervous 
exhaustion; increases the activity 
ofthe brain and assists nature inre- 
storing vitality to the body. Try it! 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
D-51.2 
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Secretarial Science. 





Ne ew P.. roposed Buildings for Beckley College 
on Fort Washington, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The following courses are offered: State Accredited Commercial Teacher Training; Accoun- 
tancy, Public Auditing, Taxes; Business Administration and Industrial Management; Real Estate, 
Conveyancing, Insurance; Advertising, Sales, Sales Managing; Foreign Trade and Transportation; 


Admission requirements, high school graduation 


October, 1928 




















Necrology 


EpWARD CARY HAYES, since 1907 professor 
and head of the department of sociology at the 
University of Illinois, died on August 7, aged 
sixty years. 


JoHN E. LEHMAN, formerly professor of 
mathematics and astronomy at Lebanon Valley 
College, died at his home in Annville, August 
Bi. 


GEORGE KELLEY, aged 32, a school teacher of 
Wilkes-Barre, died September 6 as a result of 
injuries received in an automobile accident 
near Hazleton on Labor Day. 





Calendar 


October 1-5—Seventeenth Annual Safety Con- 
gress, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. National Safety Council, One 
Park Ave., New York City. 

October 4-6—Central Convention District, P. 
S. E. A., Lock Haven 

October 12—Columbus Day 

October 12, 18—Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict, P. S. E. A., Erie 

October 12, 13—Conference on Secondary Edu- 
cation, Temple University, Philadelphia 

October 15-19—American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, Chicago 

October 19, 20—Third Conference on Educa- 
tion, Bucknell University, Lewisburg 


October 20—Western Convention District, P. 
S. E. A., Schenley High School, Pitts- 


burgh 
October 36—-Fall Arbor Day ; 
November 7-9—Educational Congress, Harris- 


burg 

December hy 28—State Convention of the P. 
S. ‘A., Reading 

January i 23, 1929—National Thrift Week, 
N ational Thrift Committee, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City 

February 24-28, 1929—Department of Superin- 


N. E. A., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Headquarters: Hotel 


tendence, 
Pennsylvania 
Cleveland 

March 13-16, 1929—Schoolmen’s Week and 
southeastern Convention district of the 
P. S. E. A., University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

April, 1929—National Red Cross Convention, 
Washington, D. C., H. B. Wilson, Na- 
tional Director American Junior Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 

June 28-July 4, 1929—National Education * 
sociation, Atlanta, Georgia, P. S. E. A 
Headquarters, Biltmore Hotel 

July 25-August 4, 1929—Third Biennial Se:- 
sion, World Federation of Education As- 
sociations, Geneva, Switzerland. Av 
=“ O. Thomas, President, Augusta, 

e. 





My library was dukedom large enough— 
Shakespeare, from The Tempest. 
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Special Teachers Policy 








$100.00 Monthly Illness Indemnity after the First Week for 
disability from any disease to which the human body 
is heir. 

$100.00 Monthly Accident Indemnity from the first day of 
disability for accidents from any cause whatsoever. 


$100.00 Identification Fee if disabled by illness or accident 
while away from home. 


Accidental Indemnities for losses as follows: 











rict, P. 
|, Pitts- 


Harris- 
t the P. 
tL Week, ¥ 
Madison Our Teachers Policies have no Sex Clauses, are Non-Can- 


Superin- cellable and Non-Assessable. 
1, Ohio, 


Hotel This Company is on a Legal Reserve basis and has $100,- 


ek and 000.00 deposited with the Insurance Department of 
Folie: . Pennsylvania. 





vention, 


_ bee Annual Premium—$20.00 Ages 18 to 60 


tion As 
S. E. A 


| Pennsplbania Casualty Company 
“—e LANCASTER, PA. 


Augusta, 


ial Ses- 








nough.— 
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ASSURES YOU PERMANENCY AND ECONOMY 


Natural Slate is a product of Mother 
Nature—a genuine material! 
NATURAL is your protection! It is 
your assurance of Permanency and 
Economy. 


Natural Slate Blackboards are al- 
ways in first-class condition —no 
depreciation — no upkeep costs 
whatsoever — easy to clean at all 
times. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO., 1101 Robin Ave., PEN ARGYL, PA. 





NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 























Recent Additions to 
Pennsylvania Users of 


NEWSON 
READERS 


Allentown McClellandtown 
Ardmore Nanticoke 
Beaverdale Oakmont 
Brownsville Twp. Philadelphia 
Cairnbrook Sewickley 

Claridge Snow Shoe 
Latrobe Summerhill Twp. 
Lebanon Upper Darby Twp. 
Lester Wilkinsburg 


NEWSON 
& COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 











My History Classes 


are certainly a necessary “teaching tool”: 


listing and describing the famous 
line of Johnston-Nystrom publi- 
cations for history instruction sent 
free to teachers, principals and 
superintendents. Simply pin this 
“ad” to your letterhead. 


AJ.NYSTROM & Co. 


School Maps, Globes and Charts 





have never heen so responsive 


My history classes are unusually responsive, 
now that I have maps with which to impress 
historical facts and trace important social, 
political and economical developments. 
History recitations are always interesting, my 
pupils are eager and responsive. History maps 


A copy of our beautifully illustrated catalog 


371 
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Geneva-1929 


Join our comprehensive 


EUROPEAN TOUR 


Sailing June 15, 22 and 29 


England, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Switzerland and Italy 


including 


Meeting of World Federation 


of Education Associations 
July 25—August 3 


$735.00 


Inclusive Price 


UNIVERSITY LEADERSHIP 


Send for Booklet 


qe SE 
ana —s ——_—" 
Ces 
Zz” a <<< SS , 


Bureau of University Travel 
27 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 




















CITIZENS IN THE MAKING 
A COURSE IN CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 


for the first six grades of the 
Elementary school 


By WALTER L. Co.tins, Pu.D. 

The Series consists of six workbooks and 
two teachers manuals providing the most com- 
plete course in 
Citizenship, Health, Civics, Safety, and 

Manners and Morals 
that has appeared in print, all organized into 
One Citizenship Training Program 
Must be seen to be appreciated 


Price: Pupil workbooks for grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 and 6 are 18c, 23c, 28c, 30c, 35c and 40c 
respectively. Teachers Manual for grades 1, 
2 and 3, $1.00; grades 4, 5 and 6, $1.00. Spe- 
cimen set, postpaid, grades 1, 2 and 3, with 
manual, $1.85; grades 4, 5 and 6, with man- 
ual, $1.85; all six grades, $3.70. 


Also 


THE LEADING INTELLIGENCE AND 
SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


of all publishers. Write for catalog or send orders direct. 
Address C. A. Gregory, Director, Bureau of Administra- 
tive Research, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 














Send for description of 


Directed 
History Study 


By C. C. Scheck & M. A. Orton 


History should be a vital, human study. 
These three well planned student’s 
workbooks emphasize individual work, 
and contain stimulating problems and 
questions, guides to study, and space 
for the student’s own notes. They 
can be used with any good history 
textbook in grades 6 to 8. Adop- 
tions and sales speak most highly of 
them. Their maps alone are worth 
the price of the books. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


























Wu nearly a quar- 
ter century of school 
shade manufacturing ex- 
perience behind it—The 
Luther O. Draper Shade 
Company has specialized 
in giving school boards 
shades particularly adapt- 
able for schoolroom use. 
Hygienic features insure 
positive control of ven- 
tilation and the preven- 
tion of all glare and re- 
sulting eye strain. Excel- 
lence of workmanship 
makes certain longer life. 
A profitable investment— 
in thousands of America’s 
finest schools. For illus- 
trated catalog address 
Dept. P.J. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE COMPANY 
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WINSTON 








Do you use this famous geographer’s texts? 


Home Folks a Human Geography 
A Geography for Beginners i w Book I Peoples and Countries 
Grade 3 or 4 Grades 4-5 or 5-6 
Your geographic yusture will be 4 Book II Regions and Trade 
permanent if you begin the study Grades 6-7 or 7-8 
of geography with this interesting al ‘ 
text, written in delightful story : The various phases of the study 
form. It tells how boys and girls in these two texts are centered 
live in the city andinthe country. J. Russell Smith, Ph. D. around man. The pupil is shown 
Jack Reed, a typical American aie’ fps oc cause and effect, and he retains 
boy, is the central figure through- University,frequently what he reads. Interest is the 


: : ferred t A ica’ , 
out. More than 400 illustrations. pari maa” ‘ keynote in both books. 


Send for illustrated literature describing any of the 
three books in this complete course by Dr. Smith 


gas JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1016 Arch Street Philadelphia 








FOR TEXTBOOKS 


























BOOKS 


You can get all your books from us at lib- 
eral discounts and with the greatest conven- 
ience and despatch. Send for our free cata- 
logues of textbooks and supplementary 
readers, including those books recommended 
by the Department of Public Instruction at 
Harrisburg. 


THE BAKER & ‘TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 























specis 
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Town 
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Come Aboard 


The ship of health. This is the invi- 
tation of Santa Claus to be sent to the 
children and parents of Pennsylvania 
on millions of Christmas.Seals. This 
Seal has helped to make many thou- 
sands of children healthier through the 
Modern Health Crusade and the work 
of nurses. 


@Santa’s great fleet carries priceless 
cargoes of health. 


Have your children hear these spark- 
ling stories of happiness and good will: 


The Captive Princess and the Golden Fleece 
Full Sail Ahead 
The Magic Plaster 


County Tuberculosis Associations 
OR 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society 
311 S. Juniper St. Philadelphia 
Distributors of the books: 


Health Training in Schools (Dansdill) 
A Health Education Procedure (Wootten) 


(Supported by Christmas Seals) 



































Special to Schools 


$7.50 Complete 


This combination teeter-tot and merry-go-round for 
schools now reduced to $7.50, ready for use on your school 
playground. One of the most durable and popular teeters 
made. Extra safe, extra sturdy, carrying the famous Giant 
guarantee. Just what you need to brighten up your play- 
ground. Why not have it now at this new, low price? 
Mail the coupon for complete descriptive literature—also 
— prices on other playground necessities, Catalog 
ree. 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 


USE THIS COUPON 
Giant Mfg. Co., Dept. F, Trenton, N. J. 
Send, without obligation, complete description of your 
special Teeter-Tot at $7.50. Also free catalog. 








The Educators 


Beneficial Association 
Woolworth Building 
Lancaster Penna. 


The “Original” and “Sole” Sickness and 
Accident Association in Pennsylva- 
nia which PROTECTS 
TEACHERS ONLY 


This is the Association which accepts 
you into membership and KEEPS you, 
regardless of how many times you may 
apply for benefits. Its certificates are 
NON-CANCELLABLE. Join the E. 
B. A. and be assured of protection when 
you actually need it. 


E. B. A. Certificates of Membership 
now provide protection against Sick- 
ness, Accident, Quarantine, Natural and 
Accidental Death. They cover ALL 
DISEASES. Benefits for the FIRST 
WEEK; for QUARANTINE; for 
HOUSE-CONFINEMENT and CON- 
VALESCENCE during Sickness and 
Accident, are all payable the YEAR 
"ROUND. E. B. A. protection never 
takes a vacation. 


Every Certificate of Membership is 
backed by the Association’s eighteen 
years of honorable service to teachers 
everywhere. Thousands of § satisfied 
members have given voluntary expres- 
sion to the comfort which E. B. A. 
membership affords them; to the 
promptness and fairness in the payment 
of their claims. 


Why not give yourself this same com- 
fortable feeling? Write the office today 
for complete information. It will pay 
you well to investigate before enrolling 
elsewhere. 
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Temple University 
Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 


Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 

University High School 


Second Semester begins Feb. 4, 1929 


Send for Bulletin 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 
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For Accuracy in Color, Specify 


Artext Prints and Juniors 


The only series of color reproductions of 
great paintings made directly from the orig- 
inals by color photography. Circular and 
sample sent free to teachers on request. 


The latest authoritative course in 
Picture Study 


“Education Through Pictures” 


By Royal B. Farnum, Director of Art Education, 
State of Massachusetts. 96 pages, with illustrations, 
60c. With 110 reproductions to illustrate, $3.75. 


Art Extension Press 
Westport, Connecticut 


Special Set ¢ 20 Christmas Miniatures,—Madonnas, 
Etc., Sent Postpaid for 50c. 












































THE PATHWAY 10 READING 


COLEMAN—UHL—HOSIC 


A fresh variety of all types of read- 
ing in science, literature, biography, 
history, and civics comprises the con- 
tents of THE PATHwAy To READING. 
Its scientific arrangement, careful 
grading, and interesting variety com- 
bine to develop all the reading skills 
and abilities. 

Primers, readers for years one to 
eight, teachers’ manuals, and supple- 
mentary cards for the lower grades. 


THE BARROWS AND PARKER GEOGRAPHY 


THE ORIGINAL ONE-CYCLE SERIES 


Book I Journeys in Distant Lands 
Book II United States and Canada 
Book III Europe and Asia 
Book IV Southern Lands 

(In preparation) 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
41 Union Square, West New York City 





EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE 


Organizers, Hostesses and Conductors required for 
leading college tours. Nearly 3,000 members represent- 
ing 700 colleges and schools last year. Europe 37 days 
$295. Mediterranean 57 days $495. 

100 other conducted tours 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 




















You can have both. Our school 
carnival booklet tells how. Copy 
postpaid for 50c. School carni- 
val supply catalog free. 


The School Service Novelty Co. 
1273 Buchanan St. Topeka, Kansas 


























CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


If you want helpful and reliable 
Teachers assistance enroll with us. Free 


enrollment and no charge unless position is sec 


School Authorities 1730, 72 gc! 
telligent service get in touch with us. No charge. 
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PITTSBURGH ADOPTS 








for exclusive use in the third, fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades 


THE BUCKINGHAM-OSBURN 
SEARCHLIGHT ARITHMETICS 


This decision is the result of a year’s careful consideration of six 








leading series of arithmetics by a special textbook committee ap- 
pointed by the Superintendent of Schools in Pittsburgh. 





GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth Ave., New York 

















A New Book in the American Education Series 





The Individual Pupil 


in the Management of Class and School 
By Paut R. Mort, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, 

Columbia University. 432 pp. $1.60 

N ANALYSIS of the manner in which classroom instruc- 

tion may be adjusted to the varying abilities of individual 

pupils through the use of modern mental measurements, educa- 

tional psychology and a study of environmental conditions. 

Typical examples and solutions of problems which every teacher 
meets are given, with sample record cards, etc. 

Fresh plans for classroom teaching, practical suggestions about discipline and 

management, new solutions for perplexing problems, inspiring ideas for pro- 

fessional growth—are these no worth an hour or soa day spent in serious read- 


ing? These treasures, and many more, can all be found in the AMERICAN 
EDUCATION SERIES. Send for descriptive list. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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